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The House Behind the Cedars 


By CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, author of “The Con- 
jure Woman” and “The Wife of His Youth.” 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. (October 27.] 

Like Mr. Chesnutt’s previous books, this novel is 

a story of the ‘‘Color Line.” It involves romance, 

very dramaticincidents and revelations of character, 

and while its literary charm will attract readers, 
the deep significance and tragedy of the story will 
stir a feeling far profounder than mere interest. 


An Indian Giver (A Comedy) 
The Smoking Car (A Farce) 


Two delightful little hooks by W. D. HOWELLs, 
fitted to “‘add to the gayety of nations.” Carefully 
printed and tastefully bound. 50 cents each. 


The Prodigal 


By Mary HALLOCK FOOTE, author of ‘“Ccur 
d’Alene,” “The Led-Horse Claim,” etc. ITllustra- 
ted by the author. 12mo, $1.25. [October 20.] 
The “prodigal” is a spendthrift young Auckland- 

er who drifts to San Francisco, and hunts up his 

wealthy father’s agents. They give him a very 
meagre allowance and compel him to call daily for it. 

He does not enjoy his discipline, but meets a school- 

teacher who is a very nice girl, and the futureclears 

soon and permanently. 


Fortune’s Boats 


By BARBARA YECHTON, author of ‘A Young Sav- 

age,” etc. Crown 8vo, $1.50. [October 17.] 

A story of five sisters who in various waysecarn 
their living. They encountersundry young men— 
and this book tells the pleasant story of what the 
sisters do, and of the approaches made in the case 
of each to what promises to be a desirable “manifest 


destiny.” 
Friend or Foe 


A Tale of Connecticut during the War of 1812. By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, author of “An Unknown 
Patriot.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. [October 

-7 
‘J 
This story has much of the spirit of 1812. It 
abounds in adventure and incidents of interest, 
heroes and heroines, which make it very attractive 
to youthful readers, and oider ones as well. 


Ednah and Her Brothers 


By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of “When Molly 
was Six,” “A Little Girl of Long Ago,” ete. With 
four illustrations and a decorative colored cover. 
Square 12mo, $100. [October 10.] 

Ednah Beverly is nine, and has three brothers 
younger andtwo cousins a little older. bay make 
delightful visits to their grandmother, near Boston, 
have a picnic at Nahant, go Gy psying in Pennsyl- 
vania, and spend a winter in New York. They doa 
host of interesting things and have uncommonly 
good times. 








The Last Refuge 


A Sicilian Romance. By HENRY B. FULLER, author 
of “From the Other Side,” “‘The Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. [October 17.] 


The hero, finding his zest in life is diminishing, 
seeks to ——— it by visiting Rome, seeing its splen- 
dors, mingling in its social pleasures; he goes to 
country games, and beautiful scenes—but none 
of these satisfy him. He learns of a city where there 
is great need and opportunity for service. In this 
he discovers Duty and findsa Refuge. Thestory is 
told with great charm of style, and promtses to be 
one of the more notable novels of the season. 


A White Guard to Satan 


By Miss A. M. EWELL. 16mo, $1.25. [October 17.] 

An interesting historical novel relating to Bacon’s 
Rebellion in Virginia in 1676, an episode that offers 
a subject for a very spirited story. 


The Half-Hearted 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 12mo, $1.50. 

An English story describing effectively a hero 
who is over-educated and consequently fails in love 
and in politics. He goes to India, regains in action 
the normal power of his will, and by a supreme act 
of self-sacrifice saves the empire. 


Through Old-Rose Glasses 


By MARY TRACY EARLE. 12mo, $1.50. [October 

20.) 

Eight stories, mainly Southern in scenes and char- 
acters, several of them having a slight connecting 
thread of locality and persons. The stories have 
humor, freshness and style. 


A Georgian Bungalow : 


By FRANCES COURTENAY BAYLOR, author of “Juan 
and Juanita,” “Claudia Hyde,” etc. With illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

A ae story of an English family on a rice 
plantation in Georgia. The four young folks go 
to picnics, barbecues, country fairs, and lastly on 
a visit to England, having a very exciting time on 
the voyage. 


The Book of Saints and 
Friendly Beasts 


By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. Illustrated. 12mo, 


$1.25. [October 20.] 

Ten Saints are embraced in the book, with their 
good animal friends—the lion, wolf, gulls, cow, 
goose, robin, camels, fish, and others. The book is 
capitally written for children, and has several good 
pictures. 
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UNCANONIZED 

A Romance of English Monachism. By Mar- 
GARET HORTON POTTER. 12mo, $1.50. 

“One of the most powerful romances that has 
ever appeared over the name of an American 
writer.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“A distinct and decided success.” 
Philadelphia American. 
“One who opens the book will not close it before 
it is finished except with reluctance.” 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


THE COBBLER OF NIMES 


By MARY IMLAY TAYLOR, author of “On the Red 

Staircase," etc. 12mo, $1.25. 

A tale of the Riugmones struggle for religious 
liberty in France during the reign of Louis XIV. 

*“*Romantic and Saeeresting though the former nov- 
els of Mary Imlay Taylor have been, she has sur- 
passed all previous efforts in her delineation of the 
character of the misshapen but great-souled cobbler 
of Nimes.”—Chicago Times-Heraild. 








HEIRS OF YESTERDAY 


By Emma WOLF, author of “Other Things being 

Yequal,” “The Joy of Life,” etc. 12mo, $00 

The iron force of tradition in the Jewish race, the 
influence of the Ghetto on its descendants of today, 
the injustice and ignorance too often displayed tn 
the attitude of Gentiles towards Jews—these are the 
motives of this most interesting novel. 

“The work of Miss Wolf stands out luminous and 
arrestive amid the thousand and one tales of our 
over-productive generation.”—ISRAEL ZANGWILL. 


THE CARDINALS MUSKETEER 


By the same author. 12mo, $1.25. 

“A novel of more than ordinaasy power and onein 
which the well-known artistic touch of the author is 
given with the most effective delicacy. 

The Cleveland World. 

“From opening to close a strong interest imbues 
the pages. It is a tale of adventure told with spirit.” 

The Independent, New York. 





THE DREAD AND FEAR OF KINGS 


By J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIs. 12mo, $1.25. 
A thrilling tale of Roman life during the reign of 
. Tiberius. 


“For stirring adventures and romantic love scent 

one need go no further. Mr. Ellis has written a 
book that will be eagerly read by all who like a 
stirring and well-told story.”—Chicago Tribune. 


“Full of adventures, striking contrasts and thrill- 
ing situations.” —Christian Register, Boston. 


BATTLING FOR ATLANTA 


(The Young Kentuckians Series) 

By BYRON A. DUNN, author of “General Nelson’s 
Scout,” ‘On General Thomas's Staff.” Illustrated 
12mo, $1.25. 

A lifelike and exciting tale of Sherman's brilliant 
campaign, being a sequel to the author's ‘General 
Nelson’s Scout” and “On General Thomas’s Staff.” 

“Wholeso.ne in spirit and exciting in plot. .. The 
reader is given an excellent view of both armies, 
their movements and the various mancuvres b 
shrewd generals which make war a game of suc 
irresistible fascination.”— Chicago Tribune. 





NORTHERN GEORGIA SKETCHES 
By WILL N. HARBEN. 16mo, $1.00. 

“The humble life of the common white folk and 
the negro, free or bound, is pictured graphically, 
humorously or pathetically,as the situation demands 
but always with fine literary form and effect.” 

The Churchman, New York. 

“We commend the volume unhesitatingly to those 

who =r wholesome storiesand who wish to know 
something of life in Northern Georgia.” 

Atlanta Constitution. 


NORTH CAROLINA SKETCHES 


PHASES OF LIFE WHERE THE GALAX GROWS 
By MARY NELSON CARTER. 1l6mo, $1.00. 

Life and character among the peculiar people of 
the mountains of Western North Carolina are here 
vividly reproduced. 

“Each sketch speaks for itself and besides being 
charmingly written it accurately portrays existing 
conditions, showing that the author has caught the 
atmosphere of the locality of which she writes.” 

Atlanta Constitution. 





THE KING’S DEPUTY 
By H. A. HINKSON. 12mo, $1.25. 

This isa very spirited and dashing story of life 
at the Vice-Regal Court in Dublin toward the close 
of the eighteenth century. 

“The book is vigorous, Irish and fall of go.” 

The Athenenm, London. 

“The plot is clearly drawn and well balanced, 

while the characters have substantial value as types 

of the people who constituted an Irish court of a 
century ago.”’—Home Fournal, New York. 


THE CHEVALIER DE ST. DENIS 


By ALICE ILGENFRITZ JONES, author of “Beatrice 
of Bayou Téche.” 12mo, $1.25. 

The hero of this historical novel was a noted char- 
acter in the early history of Louisiana, and this 
strong and spirited story has an unusual variety of 
romantic scenes and adventures, the earlier career 
of the hero being spent amid the most important 
events of the Old World, and his later in the pioneer 
movement of the new. 





OH, WHAT A PLAGUE IS LOVE! 

By Katharine Tynan, author of “The Dear Irish 

Girl,” ete. 12mo, 75 cents. 

“Leigh Hunt would have delighted in Miss Tynan. 
He knew how to value high spirits in a writer, and 
the gayety of this cheertul story would ~have 
charmed him immensely." The Saturday Rview, 
London, England. 

“A jolly love story characterized by a fine blend- 
ing of humor and sentiment.” 
Detroit Free Press. 





THE HANDSOME BRANDONS 


By Katharine Tynan, author of “The Dear Irish 

Girl " ete. 12mo illustrated, $1.50. 

A story ofan Irish family told with the beauty, 
pathos and delicacy which distinguish Miss Tynan’s 
art. 

‘A novel of genuine freshness and wholesome 
romance."— Chicago Evening Post 

“A fresh and delightful story of Irish life with a 
eed peculiarly its own."— The Songregation- 

ist. 
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THE DAWN OF A REIGN.* 


Rome, Aug. 25th, 1900. 

Victor Emanuel of Savoy, third of 
that name, has left for Naples, and po- 
litical Italy has gone back to finish the 
vacation which was interrupted almost 
a month ago, by the monstrous crime of 
Gaetano Bresci. The new King and his 
parliament have met with all the cere- 
monies appropriate to the occasion, 
which could not have been better ar- 
ranged than by the octogenarian, Sig. 
Saracco; they have taken their oaths of 
mutual support, and will now have lei- 
sure to reflect before they meet again. 
It is said that the King, in his retire- 
ment, will take counsel. chiefly of him- 
self; while the parliament will perhaps 
attempt to consult whatever there may 
be in Italy deserving the name of pub- 
lic opinion. The times when the trib- 
une is silent are not always. the least 
fruitful in the history of nations; but 
what will be the decisions matured and 
what the solutions attempted during 
the still weeks of Italy’s first mourn- 
ing? It would be interesting to specu- 
late upon this question; but it will be a 
more instructive, because a more as- 
sured and practicable task, to observe 
the two associates in power, who hold 
the future of the kingdom in their 
hands, and to consider those problems 
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which that future must solve without 
delay if it would not perpetuate them. 

Victor Emanuel III is _ thirty-two 
years old, and not very much is as yet 
known about him. We have been told 
during the last few years, by those 
learned in such matters, that he is a 
good numismatist; and there is assured- 
ly no science more fit to be the pastime 
of a prince. Sovereigns are usually in- 
terested in none but the coins which 
bear their own image and whose alloy 
is a matter that affects their honor; but 
such exclusiveness is unfortunate. For, 
as a matter of fact, there can be no 
more eloquent and, as we say nowa- 
days, more suggestive object-lesson for 
the occupant of a throne than a collec- 
tion of coins. Enduring witnesses to 
the vicissitudes of dynasties, it also 
sometimes happens that they pay hom- 
age in the vacant space below the de- 
vice to that God who alone is great. 
Numismatics, in short, is the philosophy 
of kings. 

Victor Emanuel III is usually credited 
with a very robust will. He gave a 
striking proof of the same on the occa- 
sion of his visiting the Pyramids, while 
still quite young. “I am sure of my- 
self,” was his answer to the anxious 
attendants who wanted him to keep 
fast hold of the cicerone’s hand when 
scaling those mountains of stone; and 
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the event proved that he was quite right 
to be sure of himself, for he gained the 
summit without accident, and the deni- 
zens of the Nile Valley were able to 
draw their own conclusions concerning 
the probable independence in action of 
the future King of Italy. 

Doubtless those conclusions were cor- 
rect; for we know already that Victor 
Emanuel III utterly declines to consid- 
er his royal pen as a mere machine for 
producing flourishes, but has ordained 
that all decrees shall be submitted to 
him one day at least before their sig- 
nature, and if possible three. In his 
address from the throne he spoke both 
of his rights and his duties as a king 
with a firmness that was considered very 
striking; and his proclamation to the 
people—which three of his ministers en- 
deavored to save him the trouble of 
editing—appears to have undergone se- 
rious modifications at his hand, though 
it may well be that the changes in ques- 
tion were made, not so much for the 
purpose of improving the style of those 
expert politicians, as to show that even 
a monarch has as much right as the 
humblest of his subjects to a style and 
ideas of his own. 

In that kind of current legend which 
is the summing-up of all contemporary 
history in Italy, Victor Emanuel II 
bears the enviable title of the Great 
King; while Humbert I has already be- 
come for the press of the entire penin- 
sula—even (which is very significant) for 
the distinctly republican press—the 
Good King. It will certainly be enough 
for Victor Emanuel III if he is called, 
in history, simply the King; resolutely 
claiming the right to fulfil his whole 
duty, doing violence to himself, if need 
be, in the way of that duty, but doing 
violence also to others if circumstances 
and his own rights require it. 

We are told that his instinctive tastes 
were, in the beginning, not at all mili- 
tary, but that a high sense of his dig- 
nity as a prince-royal prevailed over in- 
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born instinct; and a strong will, aided 
by the force of habit, ultimately estab- 
lished a perfect harmony between his 
fragile but spirited physique and the 
uniform of a general. 

We also hear a good deal about his 
first interviews with his ministers, and 
the keenness with which he cross-ques- 
tioned them, one after another, making 
the most minute inquiry into the affairs 
of their several departments, and seem- 
ing ever on the point of bringing them 
to book, as though he, Victor Emanuel, 
were himself one of those very frag- 
mentary incarnations of national sover- 
eignty called deputies. The ministers 
even. inquired among _ themselves 
whether this might not be the new sov- 
ereign’s method of dismissing them. 
They concluded that it was not so, and 
remained at their posts; conscious all 
the while, however, that here was a 
new way of being king, which would 
imply a new and altogether more alert 
and assiduous way of being minister. 
To his own surprise the young prince 
had become a soldier, like his father. 
To the surprise of his ministers that 
soldier behaved like a sovereign. 

He is still, however, at the age of 
imitation—conscious or unconscious. 
Possibly he may long have been pon- 
dering in his Neapolitan retreat upon 
the deep impressions received some 
eight years ago, at a time when he was 
in mounted attendance upon another 
crowned youth. It was at Metz, where 
the German army was practising exten- 
sive manceuvres. Heavily though his 
charger might be shod, William II, as 
he trampled that fatal soil, could not 
help feeling it a little shaky beneath 
his feet; and the curious effort he had 
to make to stiffen himself against this 
unpleasant sensation probably added to 
his native prestige a studied, con- 
strained and, at the same time, easily 
irritable air, which was very striking to 
an inexperienced spectator, and the 
memory of which he carried back with 
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him across the Alps. Introduced to his 
future subjects in 1872, from the high 
balcony of the Quirinal, by Frederick 
William, hereditary prince of Prussia 
and prince-imperial of Germany, and 
introduced to Europe in 1893, upon the 
plain of Lorraine by William II, King 
of Prussia and Emperor of Germany, 
Victor Emanuel III seemed doubly pre- 
destined to adapt those traditions of 
“liberal” kingship which had come 
to him from the House of Savoy, 
to the teachings and examples of 
government so freely lavished by 
the House of Hohenzollern upon its 
allies. If he really has profited by 
those lessons and that example, 
there is going to be a change in Italy. 

Humbert I was, in fact, the most 
loyal representative possible, and the 
most devoted servant of that political 
conception which is expressed in the 
old and famous maxim, “the king 
reigns, but he does not govern.” Under 
the shelter of this formula, sovereigns 
like Louis Philippe have governed while 
merely pretending to reign; so many 
loopholes does the maxim offer, and so 
difficult of exact application is it—forthe 
reason that it is, in truth, essentially 
absurd. But it will be the mark in his- 
tory of Humbert I to have made a point 
of honor of its impeccable observance. 
He never swerved from it but once, and 
then he swerved heroically and risked 
his life in so doing. The cholera was 
raging at Naples and Humbert I lin- 
gered on in the city, while his minister 
(Deprétis) besought him to return to 
Rome. “Tell the parliament,” was his 
answer, “that the King has told you he 
will remain.” The Good King would not 
permit either parliament or minister to 
interfere with his being good. It was 
his one arbitrary freak; and it was a 
freak of self-sacrifice. 

A contributor to a military journal, 
who was very fond of King Humbert, 
has drawn a learned parallel between 
that monarch and Cesar. He sets forth 
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how they made themselves famous by 
greatachievements at the same age, how 
they died at the same age, the vic- 
tims of the same sort of crime; each 
having received a series of wounds of 
which in both cases the second only 
was necessarily fatal. With all due re- 
spect to this rather superstitious paral- 
lel, it must be pronounced hardly just 
to the true originality of Humbert I. 

He reigned twenty-two years amid a 
strife of parties which was all the more 
bitter, because it frequently turned 
upon personal rather than abstract 
questions; all the more painful be- 
cause two or three of the old par- 
ties were breaking up in some- 
thing very like the convulsions of the 
last agony; all the more wearisome be- 
cause it was never decisive. The King 
effaced his own personality so effectual- 
ly during this conflict that he escaped 
many of the animosities which grew 
out of it, and the hatred of Bresci was 
quite as exceptional as a genuine case 
of mania. It seemed as though Hum- 
bert aimed less at being an umpire be- 
tween contending parties than at being, 
in very truth, merely the faithful re- 
cording scribe of his _ parliament, 
charged with announcing the name of 
the winning party and investing it with 
power. Even this was no easy task for 
a conscience as nice as his; for in Italy, 
as elsewhere, and perhaps more than 
elsewhere, the votes of parliamentary 
assembli¢s constitute such a maze that 
it requires close attention to read them 
aright, infinite goodwill properly to un- 
derstand them, and a certain willing- 
ness of a different order to lay the fin- 
ger promptly and firmly on what they 
seem to signify. All through the reign 
which has been brought to so brutal a 
close, Humbert I continued to manifest 
the attention, the good will and the 
willingness also. When the maze be- 
came positively impenetrable, he dis- 
solved one parliament and resumed his 
efforts with its successor. 
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During the reign of the second King 
of Italy, the star of Savoy—that mys- 
terious and triumphant star—never 
ceased to shine on the horizon; but its 
rays obediently traversed the prism in- 
terposed by successive parties. Its 
glories were never insolent. It was a 
right constitutional star. Everything 
goes to show that Victor Emanuel III, 
with a soul no less loyal than his fa- 
ther’s, but more exacting, is resolved to 
concentrate upon his own young head, 
raised high above all the parties, the 
rays of that mysterious and ever vic- 
torious orb. A member of the French 
Academy at Rome, M. Georges de Man- 
teyer, has lately published a most in- 
genious and learned study,’ most fit for 
a coronation-gift, whereby it appears 
that Victor Emanuel III, being thirtieth 
in descent from Garnier, Count of 
Troyes and Viscount of Gens, would be, 
in the thirty-fifth generation through 
the mother of the said Garnier, the lin- 
eal representative of the Emperor Char- 
lemagne, and perhaps even, in the forty- 
fourth degree, great grand nephew to 
the Emperor Avitus. Here is a discov- 
ery which ought not to displease the 
new sovereign! though he will doubtless 
prefer not to verify the perhaps, and to 
stop at Charlemagne rather than ascend 
to the ephemeral Avitus. 

No doubt the large increase in the 
anti-dynastic parties dims, more or less, 
the splendor of such an inheritance. A 
certain menace is discernible in the con- 
stitution of the parliament returned by 
last summer’s elections. When the 
deputies were sent to the country by 
Gen. Pelloux they counted in all sixty- 
seven radicals, republicans and social- 
ists. They came back to Montecitorio 
ninety-four in number, and fill a much 
more important place in the country 
than before. 

Theoretically the parliament repre- 
sents the Italian people, but the facts of 


1 Les Origines dela Maison de Savoie. 
Manteyer. Rome, Cuggiani. 
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the case belie this theory. . Between 
1882 and 1892 there were upon the rolls 
in Italy 2,900,000 qualified electors. 
After the reactionary reform carried by 
Sig. Crispi, the figure fell to about two 
millions. In other words the electoral 
lists have been expurgated. 

They are, moreover, curiously hetero- 
geneous. In the North the elector is 
abundantly alive to the interests of po- 
litical life. To grasp and handle them 
he has but to revive the active munici- 
pal governments of the Middle Ages. In 
the South on the contrary, the elector 
is too often a mere voting-machine. He 
asks very little of his representatives, 
because he does not take the principle 
of representation seriously. He readily 
allows the deputy whom he has chosen 
to become his master; or, at least, he 
ratifies by his choice the hegemony of 
a local coterie. The sense of civic duty, 
the mere notion of a national existence, 
are wanting in him. And yet, in the 
North, a great many electors refrain 
from voting at all, while in the South 
they seem eager to do so. Of the 1,360,- 
906 votes cast at the elections of the 
present parliament, the majority were 
southern votes. The South—which has 
been denominated barbarian Italy, where 
the local newspapers, increasing in 
number far more rapidly than in value, 
are not even party-organs, but merely 
the manifestoes of insignificant paro- 
chial cliques—is much more constant in 
its attendance at the polls than the 
North, which well deserves to be called 
civilized Italy, and where the press is 
fully worthy of a great state. 

In most places men stay away from 
the polls out of pure indifference, but it 
is otherwise in Italy. The citizen of 
Venice or Bergamo, who forwards his 
election ticket blank to the Vatican, 
claims that he thereby performs a polit- 
ical action, because he shows to the 
Pope, and indirectly to the King, his 
fixed resolution to take no part in the 
central life of the nation. The South- 
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erner, on the contrary, who goes to the 
polls when he comes out from mass, not 
without having first asked the syndic 
which of the candidates will give the 
biggest mancia in the competition for 
votes, has never understood nor come 
any where near understanding, that he 
does a political deed when he chooses a 
deputy. Keep this difference in mind, 
and when you remark subsequently that 
the members of parliament who repre- 
sent the largest number of votes are 
Southern deputies, you will at once con- 
clude, and rightly, that their political 
manifesto matters very little. It is no 
wonder, then, that this portion of the 
kingdom—the most distressed always 
and the most neglected—sends periodi- 
cally to the Chamber a notable caravan 
of ministerial deputies—that is to say, 
of deputies who have been satisfied. 

Now, if you inquire as to the whole 
number of votes cast by all parties in 
the last elections, the agents of the King 
who counted them will tell you that 
there were 445,000 republican, radical 
and socialistic votes; that 303,000 were 
east by the constitutional opposition; 
and that there were 611,000 ministerial 
votes. From which you will deduce, 
by a very simple process of calculation, 
that the anti-dynastic parties, if they 
had in parliament a representation com- 
mensurate with their importance in the 
country, might claim 166 seats; that is 
to say, that the votes of the fifty col- 
leges will only assure the ministerial 
candidates a majority of from ten to 
one hundred. And you will also con- 
elude that although in June last the 
constitutional opposition was stronger 
in the Chamber than the anti-dynastic 
opposition, yet it is the latter which 
ranges under its banners the greater 
number of malcontents, taking the 
whole country at large. 

To-sum up in two words—the assem- 
bly at Montecitorio, determined by an 
electoral body which does not rightfully 
represent the whole nation, and from 
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which a certain number of Catholics 
are systematically excluded, elected 
also by votes which come from the least 
enlightened and politically experienced 
portion of the kingdom, gives to the two 
parties in parliamentary life a relative 
influence enormously disproportionate 
to that which they bear in the life of 
the nation. 

But these considerations, however 
legitimate for the Italian citizen, could 
have no weight in the mind of the King 
as against the letter of the Statuto. By 
virtue of his coronation-oath, and in the 
name of his own loyalty, Victor Eman- 
uel III will succeed to the respect which 
his father and his grandfather cher: 
ished for a parliament thus constituted, 
and will regard it as representing the 
nation still; and, for all the serene con- 
fidence which he has formally expressed 
in the “liberal institutions of the king- 
dom,” the young King is credited with 
the auspicious purpose of coming into 
immediate contact with his people by a 
series of journeys about Italy. Parlia- 
ments are sometimes the thick bark 
which hides from constitutional kings 
the living sap of the tree. It would 
seem that Victor Emanuel III wishes 
to feel the fermentation of the sap. 

There was an echo in the speech from 
the throne, though delivered in a firm 
voice, of that “plebiscite of sorrow” in 
which the populace had everywhere 
taken the initiative. The expression 
was a happy one and universally wel- 
comed. It had been the singular for- 
tune of the word plebiscite to cut a se- 
ditious figure on one side of the Alps, 
and to be persona gratissima on the 
other. A portion of the monarchist 
press, misled by the quaintness of the 
expression, has hailed in the widespread 
mourning of Italy the formal consecra- 
tion of an entire political system; but 
this is going far beyond the thought of 
the King, and especially beyond that of 
the peninsula. 

It is not to be supposed that Seneca 
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had Italy in view when he wrote, nine- 
teen centuries ago, that “great sorrows 
are dumb.” Nowhere, on the contrary, 
is public grief more ungovernable. We 
ourselves had ocular demonstration of 
the fact at Rome on the morrow of the 
catastrophe of Monza. Innumerable 
announcements, deeply bordered with 
black, adorned both the crude whiteness 
of the new buildings and the indescrib- 
able patina of the old palaces. All the 
societies, all the guilds, all the clubs of 
the various kinds of provincials who 
have settled in Rome, confided their 
sorrow to the afiches with a touching 
unanimity. Every one knows that all 
through Italy, whenever a society with 
a full chest loses one of its members, it 
goes to the expense of pasting up lu- 
gubrious announcements here and there 
all over the town, in order to associate 
the whole body of the citizens with the 
family half-mourning. It gave the re- 
publicans and the socialists no uneasi- 
ness to see the clubs to which they be- 
longed—of which, perhaps, they consti- 
tuted a majority—deal a blow at Bresci, 
pay homage to the royal victim, 
and express compassion for the un- 
happy Queen. They saluted, in the 
murdered King, the honorary presi- 
dent of their society, and in the Queen- 
mother the “beloved associate;” and 
these tributes were of a truth too inti- 
mate to bear any political meaning. 
Moreover, a good many of the notices 
indicated as clearly as discretion would 
permit that they did not intend to con- 
vey any such meaning. Take, for in- 
stance, the Bookbinders’ Union, which 
stigmatized the crime as one “‘to be con- 
demned by all civilized men without 
distinction of party;” or the natives of 
the Marches, now settled in Rome, who 
expressly stated that “differences in the 
political ideal vanish before the general 
uprising of conscience,” but also let it 
be clearly understood that this momen- 
tary effacement was, in no wise, an ab- 
dication; or the Gastronomic Society, 


which reminded the passer-by that by 
the terms of its constitution, it was de- 
barred from “any political manifesta- 
tion,” and yet that it “could not refuse 
to associate itself with the common sor- 
row.” Honor to the well-meaning! And 
if among the bookbinders or the Mar- 
cians or the cooks there were any re- 
publicans, no doubt they did mean well, 
and were grateful to their managing 
committee for having anticipated their 
susceptibilities. The Workmen’s Cen- 
tral Union and the University Club cf 
the Twentieth of September weighed 
the terms of their announcements with 
a subtle reserve which showed plainly 
enough how unwilling either association 
would have been to pass for monarch- 
ists. The Workmen’s Union empha- 
sized the fact that “the complete con- 
quest of freedom” and the “economic 
amelioration of the lot of the disinher- 
ited” “constitute an ideal which unites 
all classes in the work of moral regen- 
eration,” and also that it is “the con- 
viction that such an ideal can never be 
realized by violent means,” and that 
“violence can neither hasten nor correct 
the progress of humanity which leads 
the society in question emphatically to 
protest against the crime of Monza.” 
The University Club says for its part: 
“The common ideal which has united 
the youth of all parties in a single 
work of moral regeneration teaches us 
that human progress is neither to be 
hurried or stayed by violence. It is in 
obedience to this principle that we unite 
with all true Italian citizens in deeply 
deploring the barbarism of a deed which 
could only have sprung from a sickly 
brain incapable of comprehending the 
humanitarian ideal.” 

Here are two _ specific statements 
which do great honor to young Italy. 
They show that since the attempt of 
Orsini against Napoleon III, since that 
of Agesilao Milani against Ferdinand 
de Bourbon, nay even since the epoch 
when Sig. Crispi went through Sicily 
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under the pseudonym of Manuel Pa- 
reda, teaching the future insurgents 
how to make bombs, the water-mark of 
public morality has gone up very con- 
siderably. Sig. Crispi alone, in an amaz- 
ing letter, which has been copied by 
all the journals, continues to laud the 
occupation above mentioned as a career 
for young men; but the members of the 
University and the Workingmen’s Clubs 
cherish more humane sentiments; and 
when time shall have obliterated at 
Piacenza the solemn inscription which 
commemorates the oath of Orsini as 
“condemned by history, but sanctioned 
by patriotism,” we may hope that it 
will not be restored without some little 
emendation. Gaetano Bresci has invol- 
untarily illustrated the malignity of 
political assassination. He has odious- 
ly violated the right of the human being 
to his life; and it is upon this philosoph- 
ical proposition that another group of 
workingmen—the General Society of 
Artisans in Rome—have based their 
protest against the crime of Monza. The 
Guild of Hairdressers in Rome has done 
the same in their publicly posted no- 
tices. 

In fact, the King’s subjects have all 
vied with one another in their expres- 
sions of condolence; they seem all to 
have felt, to employ the picturesque 
language of the Actors’ Union, that 
they could not remain “inert spectators 
of this most atrocious iniquity.” Tram- 
way conductors and common carters, 
piemen and news-venders, bakers’ lads 
and hucksters of every description have 
thronged about the bill-stickers, and 
the latter, in their turn, pasted up in the 
name of all a personal manifesto. After 
so long promulgating the views of others, 
might they not for once give open 
expression to their own pious thought? 
And then, after the innumerable plac- 
ards, which merely expressed a com- 
mon human charity, space was cleared 
upon the walls for other notices, which 
were acts of specific faith and public 
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professions of loyalty; such, for in- 
ample, as those of the Monarchical 
League, and the Young Monarchists, 
and the Mutual Aid Society of Govern- 
ment Employés. These did not dally 
with the “right to live,” or the “futility 
of violence,” but stated succintly that 
“kings die, but institutions live,” and 
saluted Humbert I and Victor Emanuel 
III with the same reverential gesture. 

At the first blush the dynastic press 
had interpreted the general unanimity 
of tears and regrets as the sign of a 
strong revival of monarchical senti- 
ment. It was a somewhat rash exe- 
gesis and soon perceived to be doubtful. 
The sudden access of devotion to the 
memory of the dead King, noticeable in 
the editorials of certain republican jour- 
nals, began to irritate the monarchical 
organs. “This is worse than Fregoli!” 
was the acrid remark of one of the Ve- 
netian journals; and when Sig. Pan- 
tano, as a representative of advanced 
views, begged kind permission to ex- 
press before the tribunal of Monteci- 
torio the grief of himself and his group, 
he was rudely interpreted by a royalist 
deputy, and unhandsomely character- 
ized as a “crocodile.” 

The interruption created but small 
sensation in the country at large. There 
had been a kind of conspiracy of hearts 
to associate themselves without reserve 
in the mourning of a noble house and to 
share the sorrow of a Queen in whom 
the fiercest republican had ever been 
willing to acknowledge a compatriot; 
and this sacred compact of tears and 
silence, of effusion and _ reserve, felt 
itself outraged by the word crocodile. 
The true devotees of a monarchy are 
always terrible zealots; they do not re- 
spect the truce of tears. Their very 
fealty prevents them from even putting 
on deep mourning; do they not know 
that, in theory at least, all monarchies 
are immortal? “The King is dead. Long 
live the King!” But these men lay all 
their stress upon the second phrase, 
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while Italy dwelt upon the first, and 
would fain have prolonged a reverent 
pause. Italy, the country, was really 
in mourning. Make no mistake about 
that. Men were everywhere distress- 
fully moved by the death of Humbert, 
even in the cities of Budrio and Gon- 
zaga, which, one week after the assas- 
sination, returned each a socialist dep- 
uty; and the coincidence is one that de- 
serves grave attention. 

Italy has commemorated Humbert I 
exactly as he would have liked to be 
commemorated. It happened now and 
again to the lamented sovereign to ex- 
change very happy amenities with the 
enemies of his crown. “Your Majesty,” 
said a republican advocate to him one 
day, “if only we had a republic, I would 
give not only my vote but my blood, to 
have you elected president!” 

“My dear friend,” said the Good King, 
“wouldn’t it be better for you to 
save your life-blood and take me 
as I am and for what I am?’ 
This is precisely what another re- 
publican, the poet’ Giosué Carducci, 
did do in the end. He was at 
Mantua in 1884 for the great Virgil an- 
niversary, and as he was known to be 
very little of a royalist, there was some 
hesitation about drinking the royal 
toasts in his presence. The wine of 
Asti, which is the local champagne, re- 
pressed its impatient sparkle. But Car- 
ducci gracefully reassured the consti- 
tutional tippers. “I should never for- 
give myself,” said he, “if the warmth 
of the toasts due to their Majesties 
were chilled by the political opinions of 
a mere guest. I drink to the good for- 
tune of Humbert of Savoy, who by his 
courtesy and his humanity can console 
even a republican for having a king.” 
Nothing could have been more chival- 
rous; and the devil’s advocate was so 
effectually consoled that he afterward 
became a royalist. Sig. Carducci 
mourns his King to-day, but his former 
political associates mourn the republi- 


can president of whom the stuff was in 
the deceased monarch. Happy Italy! 
We in France have never seen tne 
Elysée furnished for the accommoda- 
tion, under'a new social order, of the 
cortéges once lodged in the Tuileries! 

The first error of the monarchical 
publicists has been to exaggerate the 
political bearing, and then rudely ques- 
tion the sincerity of the expressions of 
sorrow which have fallen so freely from 
republican lips and pens. It is one of 
man’s noblest qualities to be of no party 
while he weeps; and why should the 
royalist press, misled by ‘its clerical 
prejudices, have failed in this instance 
to appreciate that nobility? With head- 
long imprudence, and in an amazing 
levity of spirit, it began by giving grave 
offence to the republicans and then pro- 
ceeded to bring about a peculiarly pain- 
ful state of things between the reigning 
dynasty and the Vatican. 

Among foreign powers the Curia, ow- 
ing to its proximity, was the first to re- 
ceive the atrocious tidings; and it is in- 
teresting to observe that the organs of 
the Curia were those which most ex- 
plicitly condemned the odious import 
and infamous implications of the al- 
leged “duty of Bresci.” “It is the 
principle of authority which has been 
attacked in the person of the sovereign” 
—so said many of the Catholic journals, 
following the lead of the Catholic 
Ceuvre des Congres, published in the 
interest of the Provincial Committee of 
the Mar¢hes. The Civilt& Cattolica 
paid evident homage by its black-bor- 
dered columns to the principle of au- 
thority thus brutally outraged. Sig. 
Santucci, the leader of the Catholic 
party in the Municipal Council at 
Rome, after criticizing certain “magnil- 
oquent and essentially feeble phrases 
concerning the right of human life to bée 
held inviolate,” went on to denounce 
the crime of Bresci as “an abominable 
attack on that supreme power which is 
incarnated in all forms of government.” 
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Don Albertario, who, less than two 
years ago, was expiating in the dun- 
geons of Finalborgo, by the will of Gen. 
Pelloux, certain alleged infractions of 
the rule of authority, wrote as follows 
in the Osservatere Cattolico: “We suffer 
as citizens, and as Christian citizens, 
recognizing, as we do, in the king the 
representative of that authority which 
has been established by God among 
men; seeing in the august victim not 
his person only but the institution which 
that person represents, and knowing 
that it is the institution chiefly at which 
the assassin aimed; that it is the insti- 
tution which he would fain have slain 
and abolished, in the pride of his intol- 
erance of every symbol of that prin- 
ciple of authority which comes from 
God, and can be sustained by God 
alone.” 

These deliverances of the Catholic 
press led the supporters of the dynasty 
to jump to the conclusion that they 
were the forerunners of a genuine rec- 
onciliation. Why did they not rather 
simply recognize a natural deduction 
from the Catholic doctrine of authority 
in human society? Had they forgotten 
that Leo XIII, at the very outset of his 
pontificate, expressed emphatically to 
the Court of Italy his indignation at the 
foul attempt of Passanaute? Or that 
when Humbert I did his royal duty so 
gallantly among the cholera-patients at 
Naples, Leo XIII charged Cardinal Fe- 
lice with his paternal compliments? 
Neither of these proceedings was inter- 
preted as that declaration of love which 
is the indispensable preliminary to a 
connubio. 

The similarity of these cases, ought, 
at all events, to have sufficed to render 
the monarchical publicists a little more 
reserved in their comments. But they 
recalled the fact that Humbert, only a 
few days before his death, had appoint- 
ed chaplains for the troops going to 
China, and that, in his farewell speech, 
he had invoked the divine blessing on 


the Italian arms; and they thought that 
these recollections might suffice to ban- 
ish the Roman question from the con- 
sciences of the clergy! And when they 
beheld the old Corso—that Corso on 
which no Pope, however ambitious, had 
ever dared to impose his name, the 
historic highway of the populace and 
the Roman Carnivals—baptized with 
the name of Humbert I, and not a Cath- 
olic voice raised in the Municipal Coun- 
cil against the ceremony; they took it 
for an indication that the everlasting 
question had also ceased to agitate the 
lay mind. 

Such were the dreams of the dynastic 
publicists; they soared from hope to 
higher hope—totally disregarding the 
Catholic sentiment of the rest of the 
world. 

And then came the question of Hum- 
bert’s burial. Victor Emanuel the 
Great had twice conquered Rome; first 
by his soldiers, and then by his ashes. 
His interment in the Pantheon had 
been interpreted as a sign of the in- 
violability of the capital—the final seal 
set on its Italian occupation. Was it 
necessary on the death of Humbert I[ to 
repeat the symbol and set a new seal? 
The members of the Royal Council 
thought so; Humbert must not have 
even in death, the sweet comfort 
of being left quietly at home. 
Home, for his revered remains; 
would have been the Superga, 
which dominates the capital of his 
ancestors and contains their graves. 
There the visitor is shown the provis- 
ional mausoleum—provisional for half 
a century now—in which Carlo Alberto 
lies. For at the Superga, the kings of 
Piedmont must lay them down twice to 
their last sleep. They can only occupy 
their own personal tombs at some pe- 
riod during ‘the reign of their-successor, 
after having made a sort of stage in the 
mausoleum. And so for fifty years the 
unhappy victim of Novara has lain in 
a sort of half slumber, waiting to be 
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fully aroused by the funeral train of 
the next of his line—and he will wait 
a long while yet. It appears that Hum- 
bert I would have been only too glad 
to displace his grandsire. Thrust out of 
his native soil by the exigencies of poli- 
tics he would fain have had his re- 
mains at least restored to his well-be- 
loved Piedmont. The chaplain of the 
Superga knew the late King’s feeling in 
this matter, and made it known; but 
the answer he received was that per- 
sonal preferences must yield to reasons 
of state. The same cruel reply has, in 
all time, represented the price of glory. 
How many are the princesses who have 
paid for a splendid lineage by the sac- 
rifice of their heart’s desire! So Hum- 
bert I expiated the homage of Italian 
liberalism to his house by resigning the 
disposition of his bones, and official 
Italy walked behind his coffin through 
the streets of Rome. 

As between the third Rome and the 
House of Savoy, which is the conqueror 
and which the conquered? 

Upon this delicate question the Vati- 
can pronounced no opinion, but simply 
let things take their course. The Vati- 
can was tender toward the dead and al- 
lowed the funeral services to be mainly 
religious. 

A hundred priests and a hundred Ca- 
pucine monks walked in the procession. 
The robes of the Confraternity of the 
Stigmata and the Confraternity of Hap- 
py Death furnished a sombre drapery. 
The famous iron crown was brought 
from Monza. That golden circlet con- 
tains, as is well-known, a nail from the 
Cross of Christ; and the Vatican itself 
in the eighteenth century defended the 
authenticity of this nail against the at- 
tack of Muratori, thus establishing the 
value of the relic which the House of 
Savoy was destined to wrest from that 
of Austria. The inscription upon the 
threshold of the Pantheon read as fol- 
lows: “For the soul of Umberto Primo 
—the loyal, the generous, the good—the 


people of Italy offers to God its prayers 
and expiatory tears.” And the priests 
and the Capucines, the cowls and the 
crown, the prayers and the tears, were 
all accepted by the monarchist press as 
signs of a new era. It was a common 
remark that the Roman church which 
had wept over Humbert I would smile 
upon Victor Emanuel III. As the pub- 
lic authorities on the morrow of the 
sad ceremony did homage to the new 
King, so the Church, on the morrow of 
the Dies irae, offered, it may be, to the 
royal youth, if not baptism, at least 
some scheme of instruction as a 
catchumen, meaning subsequently — 
for everything is as yet uncertain 
—to temper the rigors of the same 
by maternal tenderness and _has- 
ten its accomplishment. The dynastic 
organs persisted in publishing episcopal 
letters from Cremona, Genoa, Acqui 
and other towns; and these letters tes- 
tified that if the Majesty of Savoy, em- 
barrassed no doubt by certain remarks 
once exchanged between Pope Silvester 
and Constantine the Great, dared not 
aspire to baptism in the Lateran—which 
had been the historic scene of the con- 
versation in question—there were other 
Baptisterie ready and waiting for him 
all over the peninsula. One enterpris- 
ing journal the Alba, expressed in the 
buoyancy of its heart a hope that a cer- 
tain archiepiscopal throne might even- 
tually become the curule chair of @ sen- 
ator. 

A trial-balloon was hastily sent up. A 
complete legend was promulgated, by 
virtue of which Humbert, in 1895, 
would have accepted a scheme of recon- 
ciliation with the Pope if Sig. Crispi had 
not threatened him with a revolution in 
the name of the Freemasons. Why 
might not this mysterious plan be re- 
vived? It is true that in his first mes- 
sage to the country, Victor Emanuel III 
had engaged, in somewhat imperious 
language, that the Vatican should come 
to an understanding with the state and 




















defend her against all dangers howso- 
ever arising; and that he wound up his 
address by an explicit statement con- 
cerning the inviolability of Rome. But 
the monarchist press fondly believed 
that the Vatican would pass lightly 
over these insignificant details out of 
deference to the favoring breeze then 
blowing. Had not the young King, in 
his speech from the throne, affirmed his 
“attachment to religion and his coun- 
try,” at the risk of being corrected by 
certain sectarian journals, which had 
suppressed the conjunction and made 
the royal lips do homage to “the religion 
of his country?” 

The amendment was in some sort pro- 
phetic. It was indeed a national reli- 
gion which men were by way of inaugu- 
rating. The blunder was committed of 
expecting the Holy See to give the most 
solemn of all sanctions to the appeal 
addressed to Heaven by the august 
Queen-mother; and by a species of 
irony, not in the best taste, it was the 
journals most hostile to the religious 
idea, who challenged the Vatican to 
give a liturgical value, and the dignity 
of an act of public worship to that im- 
pulsive outburst of natural grief. As if 
the spontaneity which gave the act its 
charm could have been measured by the 
foot-rule of the liturgical stickler, and 
adapted to the customary exigencies of 
the theologian! A church was actually 
selected at Rome and an hour appoint- 
ed for the beginning of the desired de- 
votion. The Jewish Oratory was to 
give the signal and the Roman Church 
was expected to follow. 

There had been some question of the 
wisdom of re-lighting the old city- 
hearth in the Pantheon, situated as it 
is in the turbulent heart of the town, 
where the Vestals are Garibaldeans and 
the Fathers lie buried, and so inflaming 
the passions of the Roman populace. It 
was at St. Paul’s-without-the-Walls 
that Sig. Domenico Gnoli—who knows 
the three Romes as few others do— 
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dreamed of establishing in perpetuity 
the mausoleum of the House of Savoy. 
True, there are the portraits of 258 
Popes on the frieze of the Basilica, but 
these portraits would have offered no 
objection, and the notion gained easy 
acceptance that affectionate Italy might 
set up in this new St. Deny’s, some 
three or four times in a century, now 
the statue of a pontiff and now the 
tomb of a king. Meanwhile an album 
was opened where all the curés of the 
peninsula, who had said mass for the 
King’s soul, were invited to inscribe 
their names as a pledge of the nation’s 
piety. It was also decided that it would 
be quite proper for the church of Castel 
Gaudolfa—a villa recognized as papal 
property even by the Law of Guaran- 
ties—to open its doors wide for a com- 
memorative religious service, apropos of 
the dynastic calamity. 

But the faithful of other nations far 
and near, might well ask themselves, 
in view of these indiscreet transports, 
whether Italian nationalism were not 
about to take refuge in some nook of 
common Christianity, and whether, 
amid the clouds of incense and the mur- 
mur of prayers, the freedom of the Pope 
might not be gently buried in the sepul- 
chre of the King. 

And then, at last, the Vatican broke 
silence. Peace must be restored to that 
universal conscience whereof the Holy 
See is the responsible guardian. It was 
no time for ambiguous phrases. To 
prevent the abuse of hope, and insure 
the tranquillity of the Catholic world, 
some decisive pronouncement was need- 
ful, and the Osservatore Romano, for 
August 18th, contained the following 
authorized communication: 


Certain individuals both in Italy 
and in foreign countries, in view of the 
ecclesiastical ceremonies accompanying 
the obsequies of the deceased King 
Humbert, and in view of a certain 
prayer for the repose of his soul which 
has been extensively published, have 
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complained that the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities have, in this instance, depart- 
ed from the sacred rule of the Church. 

It is important to observe that the ec- 
clesiastical authorities have acquiesced 
in the funeral services of the deceased 
King, not merely with a view of pro- 
testing against the execrable outrage 
offered to his person, but also, and 
much more, on account of certain cir- 
cumstances in the private history of the 
deceased, who in the last days of his 
life gave indubitable proof of a revival 
of religious feeling, even to the point, 
it is said, of desiring to make his peace 
with God by receiving the Sacrament 
during the Jubilee year. 

Such being the case, it may well be 
supposed that he did, in the last mo- 
ments of his life, implore the infinite 
mercy of his Maker, and that he would 
if he might have achieved a complete 
reconciliation with Him. 

It is a law of the Church, enunciated 
more than once in the “Holy Peniten- 
tiary,” that, under such circumstances, 
Christian burial may be allowed to one 
who would not otherwise be entitled to 
it, and that with ceremonies appropri- 
ate to the rank of the deceased. 

With reference to a certain prayer, 
acceptable in itself, and composed in a 
moment of supreme anguish, since it is 
not consistent with the rules of the Sa- 
ered Liturgy, it cannot be and never 
has: been approved by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 


This communication came straight 
from the Holy Office, that is to say, 
from a body of an essentially religious 
character, having power to decide all 
questions relating to public worship, 
and not supposed to adapt its decisions 
to the vicissitudes of current politics. 
The danger to religion was not imagi- 
nary. Austria, France and Spain, coun- 
tries which had given asylum aforetime 
to Josephism, Gallicanism and Regalism 
and who knew, from having felt the 
shadow of them on their own soil and 
faith, how clouds of this nature form 
and increase, were besieging the Vati- 
can with disquieting appeals. By en- 
trusting the Holy Office, and not the 


Secretary of State, with the duty of 
warding off this peril by a  for- 
mal declaration, the Pope showed 
that he was acting not as a dis- 
possessed temporal monarch, but as 
a spiritual sovereign; and by an- 
nouncing beforehand to a journalist in 
Turin the publication of his letter, he 
showed that he wished to assume, in 
the eyes of the Catholic world, entire re- 
sponsibility for his act. On the next 
day but one appeared a pontifical letter 
addressed to the Cardinal-Vicar, in 
which Leo XIII emphasized with equal 
force and calmness the purely negative 
and exclusively anti-Catholic character 
of certain attacks which had been made 
in Rome by some of the Protestant 
churches on Italian “religiosity; and 
this letter gave the Catholic world a 
new idea of the inflexibility of the 
Bishop of Rome. 

But the dynastic organs had only 
themselves to blame—themselves and 
the boldness of their observations, the 
extravagance of their hopes and the 
rashness of their experiments. It was 
these observations, these hopes and 
these attempts which constrained the 
Vatican to reassure the Catholics of 
both hemispheres; not those of Europe 
merely, but those of that new world of 
which, on the day after the manifesto 
appeared, Mgr. Ireland made himself 
the spokesman at the Vatican, giving 
assurance of the stress laid by Catholics 
in America on the independence of the 
Pontiff, and the international character 
of the Eternal City. 

It would seem, on the other hand, that 
some of the organs of official Italy made 
a distinct effort to aggravate the inci- 
dent. They called upon the State to 
stand on its rights, and threaten the 
Church with a new Cultur Kampf, they 
inflamed a portion of the populace of 
Bologna against Cardinal Svampa, com- 
plimented the mayor of a certain village 
for having substituted for the Pater 
Noster the prayer alluded to by the Holy 
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Office, and demanded that the Roman 
church of Ara Coeli, which is municipal 
property, should open its doors, whether 
or no, for the recitation of the said 
prayer; and loaded with injurious in- 
vective the Cardinal Secretary of the 
state. 

The result has been that the some- 
what clumsy’ calculations whereby 
the journals in question attempted to 
transform into an act of repentance and 
reconciliation the parttaken by the Vati- 
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can in the mourning of the whole civil- 
ized .world, have resulted, after a fort- 
night’s blundering, in rendering the gulf 
between the two powers wider, and 
their relations more strained than ever. 
All the offending journals can now do 
is to repair, by a discreet silence, their 
first gushing and compromising prolix- 
ity, thereby serving, at the same time, 
the dignified and discreet wishes of a 
Queen in deep trouble and the true po- 


litical interests of the kingdom. 
* + 


(To be concluded.) 





AN EMIGRANT. 


**Usque adeo quiddam proprium notum que requirit.” 


Is she asleep, asleep 
Alone, in fair, far land ? 
Lulled with the murmuring deep 
And shadowy waters keep 
Fast by the flower-lit strand, 
Is she asleep, asleep? 


If she awake, awake 
On bliss-embowering shore, 
Be sure her heart will break 
For the old sad voices’ sake, 
That reach to her no more, 
If she must wake, must wake. 


Ah! guard her dream, her dream, 
Though songs call blithe and clear 
About the enchanted stream; 
Lest reft in sooth she seem 
Of all she loves to hear, 
Rest she adream, adream. 


The Athenaeum. 


Jane Barlow. 
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THE OLDEST PICTURE-BOOK OF ALL. 


The oldest picture-book in our pos- 
session is the Midnight Sky. 

We stand out under the stars on some 
clear moonless night, and looking up- 
ward, though no forms are visible, 
though it is only here and there that the 
natural grouping can, by the utmost 
legitimate effort of fancy, be made to 
fit some preconceived shape, yet we still 
seem to see the whole vast dome cov- 
ered with mysterious frescoes. There 
in the north shine the two Bears, the 
unsleeping guardians of the Pole. Be- 
tween them winds the Dragon. There 
stands Cepheus the king, and by his 
side, in midstream of the Milky Way, 
is seated Cassiopeia, his queen. The 
figures overhead and to thesouth change 
with the changing hours and seasons, 
and the December midnight brings us 
the most glorious show of all. There is 
Orion; following him are Sirius and 
Procyon, his dogs; above are the Bull 
and Twins; and higher still, Auriga and 
Perseus join Cassiopeia on the Milky 
Way. Andromeda, chained to her rock, 
lies beneath her boastful mother; whilst 
her enemy, the great Sea Monster, is 
sinking down below the western hori- 
zon. The April nights give the predomi- 
nance to Arcturus, the most brilliant of 
the constellation of Boétes the herds- 
man, who stands with one hand 
stretched towards the Crown, the other 
towards the Greater Bear. Beneath him 
lies the Virgin, while the Lion is rush- 
ing downwards towards the west. 

The Scorpion is the Lord of the south 
during the short summer nights, while 
the Lyre, with its bright blue jewel 
Vega, claims the zenith; and between, 
the two giant heroes, Ophiuchus and 
Hercules, spread their huge limbs. The 
September midnight is the time for Peg- 
asus, and then the watery and fish-like 
constellations have their turn—the Dol- 


phin, the Sea-Goat, Aquarius with his 
stream and the southern Fish, the twin 
Fishes, and fair Andromeda’s huge ma- 
rine persecutor. 

We seem to see these forms, though 
no form or semblance of the form is 
really there. For from a great anti- 
quity men have looked upwards to the 
heavens and have pictured thereon, in 
their own thought, certain forms whieh 
we have inherited from them by long 
tradition; forms which became so real 
to them that the stars themselves, on 
which they based them, seem to fade 
out or to be but as the nails which kept 
the pictures in position, whilst the 
forms remained the real objects which 
filled the heavens. 

The old figures and names, therefore, 
which are associated with the stars and 
which we now find on star-globes or in 
star-atlases, make up the oldest picture- 
book that has come down to us. Not 
all of these figures, however, are of 
great age. Many were made at the time 
of the revival of Astronomy, three hun- 
dred years ago. But, knowing the his- 
tory and origin of these, we can efface 
them, and confine our inquiry to those 
constellations which have at least a re- 
spectable antiquity. 

These are usually reckoned as beiny 
forty-eight in number, and a complete 
account of them is preserved to us in a 
scientific form in the catalogue of Clau- 
dius Ptolemy (A.D. 150), and in a lite- 
rary form in the poem of Aratus (B.C. 
260). These two authorities are in sub- 
stantial but not absolutely complete ac- 
cord; and it is the constellation forms, 
preserved to us by Aratus, and old even 
in his day, which make up “the oldest 
picture-book of all.” 

These old constellations, often called 
the “Greek Sphere,” from the nation 
that has handed them down to us, are 
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well known, and may be found de- 
scribed and catalogued in a hundred 
books of astronomy; and the questions 
as to who mapped them out, when, 
where, how and why, have had a peren- 
nial interest. Much progress has been 
made towards an answer of late years, 
through researches into myths and folk- 
lore, and through the evidence supplied 
by the monuments of Egypt and the 
Euphratean valley. Yet, singularly 
enough, the evidence on these points 
offered by the constellations themselves 
—evidence more exact, trustworthy and 
free from ambiguity than any to be de- 
rived from myths and monuments—has 
been strangely neglected. 

The first feature which the old con- 
stellations present to us is a very strik- 
ing one. They cover only a portion of 
the heavens, and a large region, roughly 
circular, in the southern hemisphere is 
left entirely vacant. This circumstance 
early caught the attention of astrono- 
mers, after the geographical discoveries 
of the Portuguese had brought not only 
new lands and new seas, but new 
heavens to their knowledge. But those 
astronomers looked upon this vacant 
place simply as an opportunity for con- 
stellation-making of their own; not at 
all for inquiring whether that space 
had any information to give them. 

It was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury had begun to dawn that any one 
seems to have appreciated the real sig- 
nificance of the neglect of the designers 
of the old constellations to cover the en- 
tire sky, and even then it was left for 
one obscure writer—whose works are 
known to but three or four astronomers, 
his name to even fewer, and of whom 
the general public is wholly ignorant— 
to grasp the significance of this empty 
area in the southern heavens and see the 
consequences which it involved. More 
remarkable still, when once the solution 
had been offered, it passed unnoticed 
for some sixty years, until it drew the 
attention of the late R. A. Proctor, prob- 
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ably the acutest and clearest popular 
writer on astronomy that has ever lived. 
Yet even he, either because it did not 
attract him or because he was too fully 
occupied with other matters, by no 
means fully worked the subject out. 

The writer in question was a Swede 
of the name of Carl G. Schwartz, who 
appears to have resided at Baku, on the 
Caspian Sea, at the end of last century 
and the beginning of this, and to have 
been a correspondent of Dupois, Delam- 
bre and Bailly. Schwartz wrote a treatise 
in Swedish on the origin and meaning 
of the constellations, which was trans- 
lated into French and passed through 
several editions. There were some ab- 
suydities in his work, and as these were 
only likely to enlist the sympathies of 
the inhabitants of Baku and its neigh- 
borhood, they may account for the neg- 
lect with which the more thoughtful 
part of his book has been treated. 

Briefly, Schwartz's position is this. 
The ancient astronomers left unmapped 
the stars in the extreme south, because 
they never saw them. They did not rise 
above their horizon. From this we 
learn the latitude in which those forgot- 
ten observers lived, since it must be 
equal to the radius of the unseen area. 
Here in London, for instance, we are 
51 1-2 degrees north of the Equator, and 
in consequence a star must be at least 
51 1-2 degrees north of the South Pole 
to rise above our horizon. Allowing for 
the uncertainties introduced by atmos- 
pheric absorption, by refraction, by the 
differences in brightness in the stars 
which would just riseabove the southern 
horizon line, and by the probability that 
at least a few of the stars low down in 
the south would be neglected by the 
old astronomers, we can say certainly 
that they lived not further south than 
N. lat. 36 degrees, and not further north 
than N. lat. 42 degrees. 

This is in itself an important conclu- 
sion, for it enables us at once to set on 
one side the claims of either Egypt or 
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Babylon to be the original home of the 
constellations, and—since in both coun- 
tries the constellations described by 
Aratus were for the most part known 
and used—of their claims to be the orig- 
inal home of astronomy as well. So 
much for the place where the constella- 
tions were mapped. The vacant space 
gives us a not less useful indication of 
the time. For little by little, owing to 
the effect of precession, the poles of the 
heavens have shifted their places with 
respect to the stars, and the centre of 
that portion of the southern heavens, 
which lies beneath our horizon to-day, 
is far removed from the centre of that 
which was beyond the sight of the early 
constellation-makers. We have, then, 
simply to take the centre of the vacant 
space, and, allowing for precessional 
effect, to compute when it will have co- 
incided with the southern pole, to know 
when the ancient work of constellation- 
making was completed. This gives us 
for date 2800 B.C. For place we have 
already found N. lat. 39 deg. plus or 
minus 3 deg. Necessarily, there is 
an uncertainty of two or three centu- 
ries in the date; but, speaking in a 
broad and general way, the place and 
date of publication which our picture- 
book bears impressed upon it is N. lat. 
39 deg. and 2800 B.C. 

So far Proctor, following Schwartz, 
worked out the problem; but he does 
not seem to have troubled to push the 
research further in other directions or 
to have inquired as to the consequences 
of the results which he had obtained. 
Yet the constellation figures give us an 
indication of the longitude where they 
were planned, as well as of the latitude, 
though the indication is not quite so 
definite as in the case of the latter. 

We infer this from the animals in- 
cluded among the figures of the Sphere. 
These we find to be the horse, bull, 
sheep, goat, dog and hare. The carniv- 
ora are the bear and the lion. The 


eagle, hawk or vulture, and crow repre- 
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sent the birds. The serpent and water- 
snake are the reptiles, and the scorpion 
and crab represent the invertebrates. 
Of marine animals we have several 
fishes of indeterminate species, a dol- 
phin and a sea-monster which may not 
improbably represent a whale or a 
shark. Conspicuous by their absence 
are the elephant, the camel, the hippo- 
potamus, the crocodile and the tiger; 
and therefore even if the question of 
latitude were not decisive, we should 
be warranted in rejecting India, Egypt 
or Arabia as having been the birthplace 
of the Sphere. The presence of the lion 
probably warrants us in excluding Eu- 
rope—that is to say, Greece, Italy and 
Spain—from our search. We are thus 
shut up to but a single region—namely, 
that which we‘may briefly describe as 
Asia Minor and Armenia, and which is 
washed by the Black Sea on the north, 
by the Mediterranean on the south, by 
the Caspian on the east, and the ASgean 
on the west. 

There is a further object among the 
constellation forms which is of great 
significance. It is the presence of a 
ship, and it certainly suggests that it 
is to one of the coasts of this country 
and not to its interior that we should 
look for the precise site of the ob- 
servatory where the stars were first 
mapped out. Of the four seas men- 
tioned, the Caspian is the one which 
would seem to have the greatest prob- 


ability. The Agean or Mediterranean 
would open to the sailors em- 
barking upon them the possibility 


of sailing as far south as the thirty-first 
parallel, and would thus bring a con- 
siderable additional extent of the south- 
ern heavens within their knowledge. 
The Black Sea and Caspian, on the 
other hand, only extend northwards 
and consequently their explorers would 
make no additiqns to the stars they 
knew at home. Of the two, seeing that 
the southern shore of the Black Sea is 
so very near the utmost northern limit 




















which we can allow for the site of which 
we are in quest, while the Caspian ex- 
tends across the entire belt in which it 
must be placed, the balance of probabil- 
ity lies rather with the latter. 

It would well accord with a position 
water-bounded towards the north that 
Aratus consistently speaks of the north- 
ern horizon as the sea, though the very 
reverse was the case for his own coun- 
try Cilicia. Of the poles, he says: 


The one we see not: but the opposite 
Is high o’er ocean in the north. 


Of the two Bears and the Dragon, that 


on either side 
His coil they move and dread the dark 
blue sea. * 


But whether or no we regard Argo as 
a sufficient proof that the constellations 
were designed in a maritime district, its 
presence shows an acquaintance with 
the art of navigation. And we must re- 
member that progress in practical as- 
tronomy is far more likely to have been 
due to the needs of the sailor than to 
the mysticism of the priest or the char- 
latanry of the astrologer. 

The vacant space in the southern 
heavens is defined, of course, by the 
constellations which border it, i.e, by 
the most southerly. It is defined by 
them alone, and consequently the date 
and place inferred from that vacant 
space are, strictly speaking, the date 
and place of the southernmost constel- 
lations only. But these south constel- 
lations would be the most difficult to 
form because the stars which make 
them up remain for so short a time 
above the horizon. The figures associ- 
ated with them are also in every single 
instance connected with more northern 
figures. They were, therefore, probably 
the last designed. And as, if the work 
of constellation-making had been con- 
tinued later than the time given, the 


1 Brown’s Aratus, pp. 14, 16. 
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effect of precession and of geographical 
discovery must have brought other re- 
gions of the southern heavens into view, 
we may take it that the place and date 
thus fixed are the place and date of the 
completion of the work; precisely as the 
date and place on the title-page of a 
book indicate when and where it was 
published in its completed form, though 
some of its chapters may have been 
written many years before, and in an 
altogether different locality. 

This leaves the question still open as 
to how long the constellation figures 
took in making. The work may have 
taken a single man a single year;. it 
may have taken one man his entire life- 
time; it may have taken a body of men 
many generations. 

There are some indications, which 
seem to have escaped notice hitherto, 
by which we may fix, roughly at least, 
the date of certain other constellations 
than those in the extreme south. These 
are the twelve commonly known as the 
Signs of the Zodiac, and which beyond 
all controversy were planned in order 
to mark out the Ecliptic. 

The division of the zodiac into twelve 
signs is one of very great significance. 
The first astronomers could easily see 
that the moon moved among the stars, 
and after they had continued their ob- 
servations for several years they would 
recognize that though she followed an 
apparently shifting path, yet that this 
path did not wander very far north or 
very far south of a given circle of the 
heavens. That was a perfectly straight- 
forward observation to make; and no 
doubt at a very early age, twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight groups of stars were 
arranged around the sky through which 
the moon passed in the course of as 
many days—a sidereal month. The 
“Lunar Mansions” took their origin in 
this way, and from them the line of the 
ecliptic could no doubt have been deter- 
mined. 

But the twelvefold division of the zo- 
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diac brings quite another class of ob- 
servation before us. The men who ef- 
fected this had recognized that the sun, 
too, moved among the stars. Now this, 
perhaps, was the most difficult discov- 
ery which up to the present date has 
yet been made in astronomy. It is only 
the first step that costs. We have been 
taught it from childhood, and are not, 
therefore, in a condition to grasp the 
difficulties which must have beset the 
first workers in the science. But the 
man whose observation had been close 
enough, and whose intellect was keen 
enough to lead him to conclude that the 
stars, though so absolutely invis- 
ible to us by day, were yet shining down 
just as really as by night, must have 
been a very giant among men. It was 
the first great incursion of physical re- 
search into the invisible, the first great 
triumph of induction, the first time that 
apearances were set aside in favor of 
thought. : 

The significance of the zodiac, then, 
with its twelvefold division, is that it 
shows that the length of the year had 
been determined; that the path of the 
sun among the stars, with which it is 
never seen in company, had been 
marked out; and that a method had 
been discovered by which the position 
of the sun relative to the stars at any 
time could be ascertained. A complete 
parallelism between the motions of the 
sun and the moon had been established. 
Just precisely as the moon passed round 
the sky in a month and traversed a 
single “lunar mansion” in a day, so the 
sun too moved among the stars, making 
its circuit of the heavens in a year, and 
traversing a single sign of the zodiac in 
a month. 

There was an astronomy, therefore, 
before the constellations, and one which 
had attained no mean development. We 
infer from the fact that the zodiac 
marks the ecliptic, and that it is divided 
into twelve signs, the number of months 
in the year, that it was devised in order 
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to assist in the observation of the posi- 
tion of the sun among the stars. And 
we know in a variety of ways that this 
took place while the spring equinox was 
still in the constellation Taurus. We 
have, for example, the tradition pre- 
served by Virgil in the well-known and 
often-quoted lines: 


Candidus auratis aperit cum cornibus 
annum 
Taurus. ? 


This was, of course, purely traditional 
in Virgil’s day, for the equinoctial point 
had then passed entirely out of Taurus 
and very nearly out of Aries. Now we 
have no tradition whatsoever that the 
Twins ever led the year, and therefore 
we are sure that the zodiac is not later 
than 1800 B.C., and does not date far- 
ther back at the outside than to 4400 
B.C. 

There is another consideration which 
enforces the same conclusion. Of the 
twelve Signs of the Zodiac, five face 
definitely one way, four the other, the 
remaining three being indeterminate. 
These three are, the Balance, which 
necessarily gives us no hint of direc- 
tion, the pair of Fishes, which appar- 
ently as an integral part of their design, 
face different ways and the Twins, the 
original direction of which is no longer 
certain. The other nine are divided into 
two systems, the one in which the signs 
all face east; the other in which they 
all face west. If the zodiac was planned 
while the spring equinox fell in Taurus, 
then the sun was ascending all through 
the signs that face the east, and was 
descending all through the signs which 
face the west. The chances are great 
that such an arrangement is not acci- 
dental. 

This range of 2,600 years is very con- 
siderable, but a closer examination of 
the Signs enables us to contract it very 
much. The Signs of the Zodiac are not 
of perfectly equal extent. Cancer, for 


2 Georg. 1. 217-8. 
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instance, only represents about 19 de- 
grees of longitude; Virgocovers about 43 
degrees; and it happens that if we try 
to place the two equinoctial and the two 
solstitial points symmetrically among 
the twelve Signs, we find ourselves lim- 
ited to a date of about 3100 B.C., with a 
possible range of about 300 years on 
either side. At this date, 5,000 years 
ago, the spring equinox was in the cen- 
tre of the constellation of the Bull, the 
summer solsticein the centre of the Lion, 
the autumnal equinox in the centre of 
the Scorpion, and the winter solstice in 
the centre of the Water-pourer. In 
strict accord with this fact we find the 
Bull, the Lion, and to a less degree the 
Scorpion among the oldest and most 
widely diffused solar symbols. Another 
note of time is afforded us by four stars, 
Aldebaran, Regulus, Antares, Fomal- 
haut, which have been known as “royal” 
stars for many ages. The significance 
of this title is perfectly obvious. It was 
given to them because at that time they 
were the bright stars nearest to the 
four cardinal points of the ecliptic. This 
again limits us to almost precisely the 
same period as that we have already 
found. About the year 3000 B.C. Alde- 
baran and Antares were both on the 
equinoctial colures. Four or five cen- 
turies earlier B Taurus would have chal- 
lenged the right of Aldebaran to this 
title; an equal length of time later, and 
the Pleiades would have usurped it. 

The date of the zodiac, therefore, may 
be taken as not very far from 3000 B.C.; 
but the zodiacal constellations, with the 
Dragon, which marks out the pole of 
the ecliptic, must have been the first to 
be planned, since they had to be allot- 
ted to a definite region of the sky. The 
southern constellations which ring in 
the vacant space were as certainly the 
last. We may take it then as probable 
that the entire work did not take more 
than about 200 or 300 years, ending 
2800 B.C.,-and that very probably it 
took much less. 
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This date derived from several inde- 
pendent considerations, completely dis- 
poses of the theory of the origin of the 
constellations which still finds most 
general acceptance. Briefly it is this. 
The figures adopted for the twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac were chosen to de- 
note the climatic character of the 
twelve months of the year; the stars 
through which the sun passed in the 
course of a certain month being given a 
symbol in accord with the chief charac- 
teristic of that month. Thus Aries, 
Taurus and Gemini are supposed to rep- 
resent the months of March, April and 
May, the three spring months when the 
flocks and herds bring forth their young; 
or Aries may stand as the solar ram, 
the leader of the heavenly flock, while 
Taurus will represent the ploughing sea- 
son. To June the sign of the Crab was 
given, so the theory has it, to represent 
the going backward of the sun after the 
solstice. The Lion represents the fierce- 
ness of the solar heat in July. The Vir- 
gin with the ear of corn in her hand is 
supposed to stand for August, assumed 
to be the harvest month. The Balance 
is to set forth the equality of day and 
night at the autumnal equinox in Sep- 
tember. The Scorpion is taken to repre- 
sent the fevers, which, for the purposes 
of the theory, are supposed to be espe- 
cially destructive in October. The 
Archer denotes the hunting season in 
November; the Sea-goat the upward 
motion of the sun after the winter sol- 
stice in December. Aquarius, of course, 
denotes the rains of January, and the 
Fishes in February the reopening of 
rivers and lakes for fishing after the 
winter's ice. 

The theery never had much to recom- 
mend it, for the system of identification 
between the seasons and the months 
was so loose that it has been made to 
fit equally well for countries as diverse 
as Babylonia, India and Egypt, none of 
which, however, can have been the orig- 
inal home of the Sphere. Next, it ex- 
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plained only the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac, and these, as the constellations 
themselves abundantly show, are inti- 
mately connected with many of the ex- 
tra-zodiacal signs. Lastly, and this is 
a fatal objection, it assumes that the 
constellations were marked out when 
the four cardinal points were in Aries, 
Cancer, Libra and Capricornus—that is 
to say, about 1000 B.C., instead of some 
2,000 years earlier. We know for a 
certainty that Aries was not the leading 


sign of the zodiac but the last, when it 


was mapped out; that the summer sol- 
stice was not in Cancer, nor the winter 
in Capricorn; and that the Balance 
was far from the autumnal equinox. 
The whole system of explanation is vi- 
tiated from end to end. 

There is a most interesting hint here 
of a great astronomical revolution. Five 
thousand years ago the zodiac was 
planned with the Bull of Taurus for its 
leader. Aries was then the last and 
least important of the twelve. The 
next view that we get of the state of 
astronomy is some 2,000 years later. 
The Ram of Aries is now the Prince of 
the Zodiac, Taurus had dropped to a 
second place, and the zodiac itself has 
suffered an important change. The old 
constellations composed of the actual 
stars themselves and defined by them, 
unsymmetrical in position and unequal 
in extent, are represented by purely 
imaginary “Signs.” These have no di- 
rect reference to the stars, though they 
derive their names from the old con- 
stellations; they are perfectly symmet- 
rical, and all are of precisely the same 
extent, 30 degrees of longitude, neither 
more nor less. 

How that revolution came about we 
have at present no means of knowing; 
but it has hitherto interposed a great 
barrier to our learning either from clas- 
sical literature or from myths or monu- 
ments anything trustworthy as to the 
true origin of the constellations, for the 
reason that the sources we have been 
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consulting are, in consequence of that 
revolution, as ignorant of the matter as 
ourselves. 

The only light, therefore, that we can 
at present gain on the subject must be 
supplied to us by the constellations 
themselves, an inquiry in which again 
Carl Schwartz proved himself a pio- 
neer. 

First of all it is abundantly plain that 
though astronomers designed these 
forms, and no doubt used them, as they 
were used by Claudius Ptolemy, for the 
purpose of identifying stars, yet they 
strongly subordinated astronomical use- 
fulness to other considerations. Sir John 
Herschel, in a well-known passage, 
scarcely puts the matter too strongly: 


The constellations seemed to have 
been almost purposely named and de- 
lineated to cause as much confusion 
and inconvenience as possible. Innu- 
merable snakes twine through long and 
contorted areas of the heavens, where 
no memory can follow them; bears, 
lions, and fishes, small and large, north- 
ern and southern, confuse all nomencla- 
ture. 


If astronomical usefulness had been 
the sole idea, then undoubtedly the con- 
stellations would have been arranged to 
be as nearly as possible of the same 
size; to be compact, not sprawling; the 
figures connected with them would have 
been distinct and without repetition, or, 
if repeated, repeated only in distant 
parts of the sky; and most assuredly 
different constellations would not 
have been intermingled. Every one of 
these canons is repeatedly set at nought. 
The constellations are no more of equal 
area on the celestial globe than are the 
countries on the terrestrial. Argo and 
Ursa Major are the British and Rus- 
sian Empires of the sky; the Triangle 
and the Arrow are its Roumania and 
Bulgaria; Hydra sprawls across more 
than one-fourth of the meridians; Draco 
meanders in and out between the Bears 
like some slow river traversing a plain. 




















The Serpent is in two distinct portions, 
divided by Opiuchus, as the county of 
Cromarty is by Ross-shire. The rule 
that would exclude duplicate figures 
seems to have been violated out of set 
purpose. In the forty-eight constella- 
tions we have fifty-four figures, as some 
of the constellations contain two or 
more. Out of these fifty-four we find ten 
men, three women, two centaurs close 
together, five fish, all close together, 
two eagles close together and in imme- 
diate neighborhood to the swan, two 
bears close together, two dogs close to- 
gether, three snakes, two crowns, two 
goats, two streams. The designs that 
are not repeated are distinctly in the 
minority, being only sixteen out of the 
fifty-four. 

The frequency with which designs are 
repeated, and especially with which 
they are repeated in close proximity to 
each other, cannot possibly be acciden- 
tal. It may be due simply to the spirit 
of imitation, different designers work- 
ing at different times and without any 
concerted plan, but the latter being con- 
tent to copy their predecessors. Or it 
may be due to deliberate purpose, in 
which case we can infer that the de- 
signs are significant, not merely in their 
form, but also in their position. We 
can see at once that, in some cases at 
least, the constellations were not 
planned without reference to each other. 
The twelve Signs of the Zodiac certain- 
ly were intended to form a single se- 
quence and to mark out the course of 
the ecliptic. Nor do they stand alone 
in this respect. There are many cases 
of a clear and intimate connection be- 
tween different constellations; indeed, 
there are only a few that are isolated. 
The connection of the zodiacal constel- 
lations with those outside is in many 
cases most clear. The Bull is attacked 
by Orion, who tramples on the Hare; 
Aquarius pours his stream into the 
mouth of the Southern Fish; the Ram 
presses down the head of the Sea-mon- 
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ster, and holds the ribbon that unites 
the Fishes; and Sagittarius shoots an 
arrow at the Scorpion. Besides these 
we have the figures that tell the story 
of Perseus and Andromeda, and two 
most remarkable groups, one of which 
will be referred to later. The other is 
connected with the Scorpion. At the 
time and in the latitude where the con- 
stellations were formed, the observer, 
looking southward at midnight in 
spring, pictured to himself in the sky 
a gigantic scorpion. Above the scor- 
pion, with his left foot pressed firmly 
down upon the animal’s head, stood the 
figure of a man, round whose body a 
great snake was twining, that he was 
strangling with his hands. The head of 
the Serpent-carrier was formed of stars 
which lay near the zenith. Facing 
northward, the observer conceived of a 
similar but not identical group before 
him there. The same stars which made 
up the head of Ophiuchus the Serpent- 
carrier were used again, at least in part, 
to mark out the head of a second hero, 
unknown by name to Aratus, but later 
identified with the Greek Hercules. He 
was kneeling on one knee, and pressed 
down with the other foot the head of 
the great northern Dragon. So that, 
facing south, one conflict was seen rep- 
resented; facing north another, very 
similar, yet having distinctive features 
of its own. And, as if to increase the 
resemblance, each hero is attended by 
an eagle, the one waiting on Hercules 
being distinguishable from the other by 
the lyre which it carries. 

Here, then, we have reduplication in 
a most striking form, and in this case 
it is clear that the double arrangement 
is part of the original design. For, 


however and whenever the constella- 
tions were devised, beyond all doubt the 
twelve ecliptic signs and the one round 
the ecliptic pole form the frame to 
which the others had to adapt them- 
selves; so that of the seven constella- 
tions in this particular series, the two 
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extreme ones—the Scorpion in the south 
and the Dragon in the north—are both 
ecliptic in character. 

One unmistakable sign of being a sin- 
gle concerted work is afforded us by 
the forty-eight constellations of the 
Greek Sphere. The old constellations 
did not cover the entire sky. Consider- 
able areas were left vacant here and 
there in the northern heavens, and, in 
the south, the effect of precession and 
of geographical discovery made men in 
the course of time acquainted with a 
large part of the unmapped sky; yet the 
number of the constellations was not 
added to, although there was the op- 
portunity, almost the necessity, for so 
doing. Two of the border constellations 
which ring in the vacant southern area 
were of a nature to permit a very con- 
siderable extension without interfering 
with their design, and as more of the 
southern heavens became known they 
were continued southward. But no 
new constellations were formed. It was 
not until the great astronomical revolu- 
tion of the sixteenth century A.D. had 
swept away all regard for the old tra- 
ditions of the science that the work of 
constellation- making was resumed, 
and, once started afresh, it went on 
with the greatest rapidity until no nook 
or corner from pole to pole was left un- 
occupied. 

We may now see therefore—if the 
original work of constellation-making 
had been due to a number of independ- 
ent astronomers, each following his own 
ideas, without any conjunction with 
the rest, as was the case with the mod- 
ern constellation-making—that the work 
would certainly have been continued 
until the whole of the northern heavens 
were covered, and the process would 
have gone on in the south as fast as 
new stars came into view. The cessa- 
tion of the process for 3,500 years, de- 
spite the strong reasons for continuing 
it, is the most decisive proof that’ the 
work of constellation-making came from 
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a single authority and had been carried 
out on a single plan. 

The interdependence of so many of the 
designs, and the fact that the Sphere 
is thus manifestly the work of a single 
authority, furnish reasons for thinking 
that it was intended to be of the nature 
of a document. An examination of the 
individual forms supports this conclu- 
sion. We find, for instance, that three 
of the designs are truncated—the Bull, 
the Flying Horse and the Ship are only 
half shown. Now this was not because 
there was not room enough to complete 
the design. There are many constella- 
tions much smaller than these in which 
the figure is complete; there are several 
on the other hand, that cover a much 
greater area of sky than either Taurus 
or Pegasus. The fact that nearly all 
the constellations, as originally de- 
signed, were upright on the meridian, 
suggests a purpose in the recumbent at- 
titudes of Virgo and Andromeda, while 
Pegasus was most assuredly not put 
upside down by accident. The stars 
that make up the figure are practically 
symmetrical, the four principal mark- 
ing out the angles of a great square, so 
that the design would have fitted the 
stars just as well if Pegasus had been 
placed right way up. 

Some of the forms represented are 
most clearly symbolical, for they are 
composite or monstrous in character. 
We have, for example, three female fig- 
ures: Andromeda—a woman naked and 
chained; Cassiopeia—a woman clothed, 
seated and crowned; and Virgo, a won- 
an clothed and winged. It cannot he 
pretended that there is anything what- 
soever in the stellar configurations to 
suggest, first of all, tre idea of a wom- 
an in these three places, and next, the 
characteristics which have been as- 
cribed to each of them. There must 
have been some special purpose in as- 
cribing wings to the Virgin; there must 
have ‘been a purpose not less definite 
in representing Andromeda and Cassio- 
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peia in positions which are so sharply 
contrasted. 

Again, we have two Centaurs—mon- 
strous figures, half man and half horse. 
Yet, whoever designed the Sphere knew 
perfectly well that a horse and its rider 
were different and separate beings, for 
we have in Pegasus a riderless horse. 
So, on the other hand, the wings given 
to Pegasus and refused to Sagittarius 
and Centaurus must have been as in- 
tentional as the wings given to Virgo 
and refused to Andromeda and Cassio- 
peia. Again, the Fish-tail in which 
Capricornus terminates must have been 
given him with a purpose, for Capella, 
the goat which Auriga carries, is of the 
ordinary form. 

The attitudes of the figures are often 
clearly symbolical. Two instances are 
especially striking, Aquarius and Pis- 
ces. In the one, Aquarius pours out a 
stream of water, not upon a plant or 
tree or some land object, as would as- 
suredly have been the case had Aqua- 
rius been meant to represent the rainy 
season, but upon a fish, and the fish, so 
far from swimming in the stream, 
drinks it, swallowing the entire stream. 
The Fishes afford a spectacle quite as 
strange, for they are tied together by 
a long cord, the ends of which are 
fastened round their tails. It is scarce- 
ly possible to imagine two designs 
which, taken baldly and literally as they 
stand, could be more unnatural and ab- 
surd, and it is astonishing that they 
have been preserved to us with these 
strange characteristics undisturbed for 
nearly 5,000 years. We can only ac- 
count for their origin, we can only ac- 
count for their preservation, by suppos- 
ing that they were intended as hiero- 
glyphics or symbols, and not as actual 
pictures; and that the tradition that 
this was so was current long after the 
significance of the symbols had been 
entirely forgotten. 

Perhaps the most remarkable group 
of constellations is one to which the 
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late R. A. Proctor drew special atten- 
tion. It consists of the constellations 
Argo, Centaurus, Lupus, Ara and Sag- 
ittarius. The Centaur has apparently 
just left the Ship which is grounded on 
a rock, and is offering up on the altar 
the animal which we now know as the 
Wolf, but the exact nature of which 
was not known to Aratus, just as the 
constellation which we now call Her- 
cules was to him simply the “Kneeler,” 
and that which we now call the Swan, 
simply the “Bird.” The smoke arising 
from the altar is admirably represented 
by the Milky Way, and right in the cen- 
tre of the bright cloud it forms is placed 
the Bow—.e., that of Sagittarius. When 
we compare these figures given us in 
the eighth and ninth chapters of Gen- 
esis, we cannot, I think, resist Proctor’s 
conclusion that we have in both in- 
stances the attempt to set forth the 
same story. The question is, which 
came first—the story or the constella- 
tions. If we say the story, then the 
constellations are fully explained; they 
are a picture of what was, at least at 
that time, believed to be a history. If 
the constellations came first it only 
leaves the question of their origin and 
meaning involved in more obscurity 
than ever. 

Proctor in a half-hearted way hints 
his opinion that the story of the Deluge 
in Genesis is simply an attempt to 
“write up” to the figures inscribed on 
the walls of some zodiacal temple. I 
venture to think this an utter absurdity. 
There is no legend whatsoever so wide- 
ly diffused and so generally consistent 
in its main details as that of the Del- 
uge. To suppose that it took its origin 
in a tale written to account for the fig- 
ures on a single temple is monstrous; 
while we actually know from the dis- 
coveries of George Smith that a story 
of the Deluge most closely related to 
that preserved in Genesis was held by 
nations bordering on the lands where 
the constellations took their origin, and 
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at much the same date that we have 
found for them. 

But if the story of the Deluge is in- 
tended to be set forth in these constella- 
tions, then we have without doubt light- 
ed on the general secret of their origin. 
For the Deluge story is not the only one 
plainly referred to. The story of Per- 
seus and Andromeda is set forth with 
great distinctness, and is marked out as 
a separate narrative by being framed 
by the equator and two of the colures, 
a quarter of the northern heavens being 
thus entirely devoted to it. The atti- 
tude of Ophiuchus strangling the snake, 
and crushing the scorpion’s head with 
one foot while the latter stings him in 
the other heel, seems as direct a refer- 
ence to the story of Genesis iii. 

To sum up, this oldest picture book of 
all was designed nearly 5,000 years ago 
by a people dwelling somewhere be- 
tween the Mgean and the Caspian, 
which domesticated the bull, the sheep, 
the goat, the dog and the horse; which 
hunted the bear, the lion and the hare, 
and used the bow and the spear. Yet 
a people not merely nomadic, but either 
maritime themselves or acquainted 
with the ocean and with naviga- 
tion. They had made not a little prog- 
ress in Astronomy, for they had deter- 
mined the length of the year and had 
earried the science of observation so far 
that they could recognize the position of 
the sun relative to the various ecliptic 
groups of stars. Their religion involved 
the erection of altars and the rite of 
sacrifice. They were acquainted with 
stories of the Fall and the Deluge, 
substantially the same as_ those pre- 
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served to us in the early chapters of 
Genesis, and they devised many of the 
constellations to give appropriate and 
permanent record of them; no doubt be- 
cause they were included, as with our- 
selves, in their sacred history. The peo- 
ple was an organized one; having some 
definite and recognized authority, 
whether king, priest, patriarch or coun- 
cil does not appear; but of that author- 
ity the work of constellation-making re- 
ceived beyond doubt the express sanc- 
tion. 

We cannot tell whether the designs 
in this book have come to us entirely 
without alteration. There is some ques- 
tion about the zodiacal sign of the Bal- 
ance. We do not know whether the 
two Bears were originally bears, wag- 
ons or chariots, or flocks of sheep; and 
so also with two or three other groups. 
But many significant little details seem 
to show that the constellations, consid- 
ered as an entire document, have been 
preserved to us without important 
change. 

Many of the constellations, then, were 
mapped out to express the religious be- 
lief of their designers. No doubt the 
others, of which at present we have no 
explanation, had just the same purpose. 
But though at present their interpreta- 
tion seems to lie beyond us, we may 
well hope that further investigation 
into the science and religion of the Up- 
per Euphratean Valley may ere long 
enable us throughout to 


read the page 
Where every letter is a glittering world. 


E. Walter Maunder. 
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The surveyors in whose office Crome 
was a subordinate were engaged in the 
preliminary working out of a great 
water scheme for the supply of a large 
town, and with this in view had been 
for some time examining an extensive 
fell district, in the middle of which was 
Hindfell, the farm owned by Priscilla’s 
uncle; and not very long after her de- 
parture it became his duty to go down 
there and get some particulars which 
were wanted in the office. “Mr. Booth 
knows you are coming,” said the part- 
ner who gave the instructions, “so will 
you call at the house after you have 
done what you can in this little matter 
and speak a pleasant word to the old 
gentleman? We hear he is a rather 
difficult person to deal with, and we 
must try and keep him in a good hu- 
mor. And I should like to know what 
he thinks of the proposed survey of the 
district. Make it clear to him that he 
is only one of very many who will have 
their premises invaded.” Crome went 
somewhat unwillingly to his work. He 
thought he hardly wanted to see Miss 
Hobbes again so soon, but he had of 
course no option in the matter. 

About four o’clock he had finished his 
work, and having some time to spare 
before he was due down at the farm, he 
walked up to the top of a long slope 
which stretched above him to see what 
sort of a country lay on its other side. 
He lit a pipe and sat down on a great 
stone, which had perhaps lain there, old 
and weather-beaten, in the days when 
cave hyenas rambled over the fells and 
mammoths pastured in the plain below. 

There are not many places in the 
kingdom where such a view as that on 
which he looked then is to be seen. The 


fir and heather in the south, in Surrey 
or Devon, often remind a man of the 
land which is more especially their 
home; but there was nothing Highland 
or South Country in the face of nature 
here. There were no fir-trees, no wood 
indeed of any kind, and very little 
heather; hills, but none sharp or jagged, 
all rounded or green to the top. The 
enclosures were very large, and they 
were invariably divided from each other 
by very high, cockly-built stone walls. 
There was hardly any arable land to be 
seen, just small patches round the 
farm-steadings, away down in the low 
country. The land was chiefly rushy 
pasture, and though below the warm, 
early sun had forced some green out of 
the meadows, up here everything was 
as yet gray and yellow. The air, though 
sharp, had something mellow in it; this 
fell air bears a high character in the 
opinion of those who pay attention to 
such things, and that which hangs or 
blows over this particular place pos- 
sesses the power of discoloring the little 
bits of chemically prepared paper which 
are delivered over to it sooner, we be- 
lieve, than any other in the kingdom. 
It was a still afternoon, the bleat of the 
sheep came down on what faint breeze 
there was for nearly a mile, and you 
would have to walk far farther than you 
expected across the soft coarse turf be- 
fore you got to where the peewits were 
calling and wheeling about in their 
strange, weary-looking flight. Far away 
two masses of smoke rose up into the 
sky—one from a seaport town, and the 
other from a large mining village; but 
both were at a distance which softened 
and hid any ugly details. From where 
the watcher sat a man could travel 
right away into Yorkshire almost with- 
out crossing a public road. 
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Soon after arriving at his outlook 
Crome’s eye had been caught by a 
smoke on the edge of the fell, some half 
a mile away—it would be dense for a 
little, and then grow fainter, and soon 
die out altogether, to appear again a 
few minutes later in a different place. 
He watched it lazily till the half hour 
he had given himself was up and then 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
rose to go. He had scarcely started 
when the smoke again showed up, this 
time in a longer line; the wind was ris- 
ing a little, and he could see the long 
flames now rapidly running over 
dry grass, and getting nearer and 
nearer to a large patch of heath- 
er, the only dark place visible on 
the hillside. “That will go now,” 
thought the man. He climbed on 
to the top of the wall and tried to make 
out how far the fire was from the 
heather, and whether he had time to 
watch the destruction which was rapid- 
ly approaching it. As he stood precari- 
ously balancing himself, he fancied he 
heard a cry. As far as he could judge, 
there was only one person looking after 
the blaze, and if so there seemed a like- 
lihood of more ground being burnt than 
had been bargained for. He went on 
a little farther, and was able to see 
plainly that the muir-burner was alone 
and in difficulties, and then he ran 
quickly down the slope to give his help. 


Vi. 


Long before Crome reached the fierce- 
ly burning grass he made out that the 
fire-raiser was a woman, and he was 
hardly surprised to find that it was a 
woman he knew. 

“Hulloa! Miss Hobbes,” he cried, “you 
have got into trouble! what a fire! Is 
there no one to help you?” - 

Priscilla had been having a desperate 
fight with the most dangerous of the 
elemerits. Little did she think when, 
for old associations’ sake, she started a 


Priscilla Hobbes. 


small blaze in a safe corner that she 
was committing herself to such a labor 
as this. Her face was scarlet with heat 
and exertion, her hat was hanging on 
the back of her head, and her hair was 
anyhow; the little switch with which 
at first she had been able to control 
matters soon became worn and useless, 
and long’ before the man joined her she 
had slipped off her thick petticoat, and 
was now following up the most exposed 
side of the long sheet of fire, vainly try- 
ing to smother it. Though she was 
much more surprised at Crome’s ap- 
pearance than he was at hers, she had 
no breath to greet him with. “Help 
me!” she panted, and on she went, 
bringing her strange weapon down with 
mighty whacks on the burning grass; 
sometimes driven back by the fierce, 
far-leaping flames and dense suffocat- 
ing smoke, but always returning brave- 
ly again to renew the attack. 

The proper weapon for dealing with a 
hill-fire, whether it be of heather or 
grass, is a good birch besom with a six- 
or eight-foot handle, and if the pinch 
comes on you, and you are without such 
an instrument, you must do as Priscilla 
did, doff one or other garment and use 
it; there is no other way. Whatever it 
is, of the male or female kind, it is a 
poor substitute for the besom, and is 
likely to come out of the fray very 
much the worse for the treatment it 
gets there. So it was with a good deal 
of unwillingness that Crome pulled off 
his jacket and set himself to work. A 
muir-burning was no new experience to 
him, and he loved the strong, aromatic 
smell, and the crackling flames, and the 
look of the sun shining through the 
smoke like a great crimson ball. But 
then he had always been used to work 
at it with a dozen strapping men be- 
hind him. 

For ten minutes or more the two 
wrought together almost in silence. 
Sometimes when the breeze strength- 
ened a little, the flame ran over the 
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dead white grass as if it had been 
steeped in paraffin, and then they de- 
spaired. When the breeze dropped the 
fire slackened and they went at it with 
renewed vigor. The black patch length- 
ened behind them, its fiery head crept 
like some great dragon nearer and near- 
er to the heather, thirsting to consume 
it. But at last the workers got the up- 
per hand; broke into its flames, got in 
at the very heart itself and stamped it 
fairly out; the danger was over. 

Priscilla threw herself exhausted on 
the grass, her face more scarlet than 
ever, her whole body shaking. Crome 
was if little better. plight. They lay 
there without speaking for a minute or 
two. When she had to some extent re- 
covered her breath the girl sat up, 
clasped her knees and looked mournful- 
ly at the blackened garment beside her. 
“It was a new one!” she gasped, and 
Crome examined his weapon. A few 
minutes before it had been’a well-cut, 
well-fitting Harris-tweed jacket; now a 
tramp would look askance at it if he 
came across it at the roadside. 

“What will Uncle Zach say?” asked 
Miss Hobbes. Crome felt unable to 
suggest anything; he heartily wished 
that his business had not taken him in 
this particular direction on this particu- 
lar afternoon. 

“It wouldn’t have done very much 
harm if we had let it burn,” he said; “it 
was hardly worth such a fight to save 
“” 

“The sheep always come here in snow- 
time,” explained Priscilla. “I don’t 
know what he would have said if it had 
all been burnt. He’ll be very angry as 
it is.’ She looked at her companion 
with melancholy black eyes; but Crome, 
lamenting his coat, cared nothing for 
Mr. Booth’s feelings. 

“I think I had better go down to the 
house and tell him,” said the girl. “I’m 
very much obliged to you; it would all 
have been burnt:if you hadn't come 
when you did. Then Crome explained 
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that he also was due at the farm that 
afternoon. 

“I’m glad of that,” said she heartily; 
“but I’m afraid he'll be very disagree- 
able; he’s very cross about the water 
people coming on his land. He says 
he’ll— Oh, here he is!” exclaimed the 
girl; “oh dear! here’s Uncle Zach com- 
ing along, and I know he'll be very 
angry.” Then Crome was aware of a 
figure slowly climbing over the fence 
at the bottom of the big pasture-field 
in which they were. 

In the days of his youth Mr. Zachariah 
Booth had stood nearly six feet five in 
his stockings, and even now, with the 
burden of many years on his shoulders, 
he had not lost much of his height. He 
had been a mighty wrestler, the cham- 
pion of a wide district, the terror of 
most of those who encountered him, or, 
in the phraseology of the ring, “lay 
down” to him without ercountering 
him. He could lift a table—so country 
folk said, without specifying what sort 
of a table they meant—in his teeth; he 
could throw a twelve-stone man over 
his shoulder, and sometimes did it, 
never caring how much the man suf- 
fered in the operation. Now the gray 
homespun clothes hung loosely on the 
enormous frame, and as Crome looked 
at him he was somehow reminded of 
the giants whose portraits are to be 
seen in the fairy-tale books, or in some 
editions of the “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
His huge hands, thickly covered with 
blue veins, seemed strong enough to be- 
long to that mighty man depicted by 
Cruikshank who could squeeze water 
out of a stone. He had pointed brass- 
bound clogs on his feet, and a worn fur 
cap on his head. Below the cap brown 
eyes peered, thatched with immense 
shaggy gray eyebrows. His face was 
clean shaved, or at any rate the strong 
stubble which covered the lined lip and 
chin showed that it was so shaved on 
Sunday. This son of Anak came’ stiffly 
across the field towards the two, and 
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when he got within fifty yards of them 
he stopped, and, leaning on his stick, 
waited their approach. 

“Oh, Uncle Zach!” cried Priscilla, 
when still far away, and with a voice 
in which there was certainly something 
of apprehension—“I lit a little bit of 
grass in the three-neuked field, and it 
got away from me and burnt on to the 
heather. But we saved the big bit.” 
~ “By, ey,” grunted the giant, still stiff- 
ly planted, and looking from one to the 
other. ‘“Mebbe thoo thowt t’ three- 
neuked field was thy own.” 

“No, Uncle Zach,” said Priscilla. “I’m 
very sorry; but it will give a grand bite 
for the stirks later on.” 

“Sartinly, thoo mun hev thowt sae. 
An’ whoa’s this lad wi’ thee?” 

“I happened to be not far off at the 
time,” said Crome, seeing his compan- 
ion rather at a loss what to say. “I 
have been here part of the day looking 
over the place from Messrs. Boyd’s 
office.” 

“An’ thoo was to hev bin here at 
four,” said Mr. Booth, dragging a watch 
which bore due proportion to himself 
out of his breeches pocket; “an’ noo it’s 
better nor five. Ah’ll give thee a bit o’ 
my mind, young man. When thoo hes to 
wark, wark, and when thoo gaes court- 
in’, see to thy lass; but niver mix the 
two thegither, or thoo’ll niver find 
breed for thysell—let aleane annuder.” 

Priscilla flushed as red as a poppy, 
and Crome found some difficulty in 
making a civil reply. It was by acci- 
dent we met,” he said; “I am glad I 
was of some little use. And I don’t 
think there is much harm done.” 

“Nut at all,” replied the giant; “it’ll 
be gey good for the stirks at t” back end. 
An’ what does thoo know aboot stirks, 
or owt else—except mebbe a young 
lass?” 

It was only the remembrances of the 
instructions he had had in the office 
which prevented Crome from making a 
sharp retort. Ae civilly as he could he 
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said a few words to the farmer about 
the proposed survey, and then bade 
good night to the two, raising his cap to 
the girl as he walked off. Priscilla came 
close up to her uncle. “He’s spoilt his 
coat helping me,” she whispered eager- 
ly, “and he’s a gentleman; it’s a shame 
to treat him like that.” So before Crome 
had gone a hundred yards, the old man 
stopped him. 

“Hey, measter,” he cried in a voice 
that was more like a bellow than a 
roar, “Ah meant nowt bit daffin’; stop 
till Ah cum to thee! Thoo’d best cum 
to t’ hoose, and Ah’ll gie thee a glass o” 
milk.” 

“I have a train to catch at six,” an- 
swered Crome. 

“Train! thoo’ll git nei train noo till 
efter nine! Next un ‘ull be oot o’ t’ 
station in ten minutes.” 

“No train till nine!” 

“Nei. Thoo best cum to t’ hoose to 
clean thysell, and than thoo canga doon 
to t’ public-hoose for thy supper.” 
Crome stood uncertain, looking at his 
blackened arms, till they joined him. 
“Well,” asked the farmer, “ist thoo 
cumin’, or isn’t thoo?”’ 

“T’ll come in and wash my hands,” he 
said, and they went on together. 

The house stood up bare and gaunt 
before them, like its master. It was 
built of gray whinstone, and the ivy 
which in older days had been allowed 
to creep here and there over its walls 
had all been pulled down by its present 
owner. You cannot often watch a farm- 
yard for many minutes without seeing 
some signs of life about it, or at any 
rate without hearing some sounds 
which show that life exists. But this 
evening there was no movement about 
the old place. Mr. Booth had got most 
of the land laid down to grass, and 
work being here well forward, had sent 
his men and horses over to a led-farm 
he had some miles away. He kept no 
dairy stock at Hindfell; the byres were 
empty, and store bullocks wandered 
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about the meadows which were not in- 
tended for the scythe. And so there 
was no chatter or laughter about the 
place, “When Tom came home from 


‘Jabor, or Ciss from milking rose,” as 


old Bishop Corbet sang long ago; no 
cries to cattle, or neighing of horses, or 
barking of dogs. There was no living 
creature to be seen or heard outside. 

An untidy, bare-armed girl met them 
in the kitchen; as far as Crome saw, 
she was the only servant in the great 
rambling house. “Thoo’ll find watter 
in t’ sink,” said Mr. Booth, and that 
was indeed all there was there, till the 
girl, probably at Priscilla’s instigation, 
brought him a towel and a bit of soap. 
While he was “cleaning himself’ a con- 
versation between the uncle and niece 
was carried on in the adjoining kitchen, 
in so low a voice on her part that he 
heard nothing, and in such sonorous 
speech on his that he could not help 
hearing all. 

“Stop to supper! thoo’ll be wantin’ 
him to bide a’ neet next! an’ where div 
ye think supper for three fowlk is to 
cum fra?’ ‘Then in a still louder roar, 
“Thoo’ll git a rasher, and find an egg or 
two! an’ wha’s to pay for owder rasher 
or eggs? tell me that, ma lass! Thoo’ll 
pay for ’t? thoo mun hev mair brass 
than Ah ken o’ then, if thoo can gah and 
find rashers for a’ the tramps thoo 
meets!” Some curiosity and some idea 
he would act in some sense as a shield 
to the girl, determined Crome to stay. 
“After all,” he thought, “this old farm- 
er is hardly human, and it doesn’t mat- 
ter much what he says, and it is per- 
haps better for me to take the brunt of 
his wrath from the girl.” 

The evening was chilly, but only a 
very small heap of coal was alight in 
the corner of the immense kitchen fire- 
place, which looked as if it had been 
little altered since the year 1533, when, 
as the long, shiny lintel-stone above 
showed, “this hous was bvilled by F.H. 
and M.R.” The settle on one side of 


the fire place, the table, the shelves and 
backing to them, the wainscot and the 
rafters were all oak, roughly fashioned 
at first, and now smoothed more or less 
by age and wear. But the two first bits 
of furniture alone bore their original 
color—all the rest had been ruthlessly 
whitewashed. The floor was laid with 
worn, uneven flags, and the only decent 
bit of furniture in the room was a tall 
clock in a corner by the dresser, at the 
top of which was a picture of a shep- 
herd coming home with his flock at 
night. 

After tea the old giant thawed a little 
and became, if not genial, less morose. 
He kicked off his clogs, though he still 
kept on his cap; he pulled his chair 
closer up to the fire, and invited his 
guest to take his place on the settle, 
and he produced from the cupboard a 
half-bottle of rum. “It’s nut the varra 
best,” he said, helping himself to a 
small glassful and passing the bottle 
on, “bit I gat it varra cheap. There was 
a man doin’ summat to t’ top o’ t’ pun- 
cheon ya neet—mebbe summat he’d hev 
better let aleane—an’ he couped in. 
Fwolk fund a pair o’ legs stickin’ oot o’ 
t’ puncheon whan they cam’ in t’ 
mwornin’, bit t’ chap below was varra 
laal use for owt bit buryin’. Ah gat 
—mebbe twenty gallon o’ t’ rum, an’ 
Ah can’t say Ah nowtish owt wrang wid 
it. Though happen udder fwolk might.” 
The last words were given as an extra 
warning in case the grim story 
had not its desired effect. The old man 
swallowed the rum with increased gus- 
to when he noticed his guest let his 
alone; he rolled the fiery liquid about in 
his cheek, and slowly grated his teeth 
as it were in approval over it. He 
grew more communicative as the drink 
warmed him, and dilated on the hard- 
ships and wrongs of farmers, especially 
of those who happened to farm their 
own land. 

“An’ sae thoo’s efter t’ lass?” he said 
suddenly, after they had sat in silence 
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for a little while. Priscilla had left the 
room. 

“Nothing of the kind!” answered 
Crome angrily. “I wish you’d get that 
idea out of your head! I told you how 
we happened to meet.” 

“Ey, ey, bit theo didn’t tell me thoo 
an’ she lived in t’ same hoose in t’ 
town—in t’ seame room for what Ah 
ken. She tellt me that hersell.” 

“There’s no secret about it,” said 
Crome, checking a very angry reply. 
“It was by accident too that we had 
rooms in the.same house. And now I 
must go.” 

“By, ey,” said Mr. Booth, “well, Ah’se 
nowt to do wid her; she’s nowt to me; 
fwolk thinks she’ll mebbe git farm 
when Ah’se deid; it ’ull happen be a gey 
lang time afwore Ah is deid; any man 
as tak’s her mun tak’ her in her shift. 
Wills is queer things, and sae’s land, 
and sae’s munny, and neabody kens hoo 
they may gah—and hoo they mayna 
gah. Nut that Ah’ve owder land or 
munny to will away; land’s mwort- 
gaged, an’ munny—munny’s—”’ He 
found it difficult to say on the spur of 
the moment what had become of his 
capital, and he took another mouthful 
of rum, and looked wrathfully at his 
companion. 

“Good night, then,” said Crome again. 
“And good night, Miss Hobbes,” he said 
to Priscilla, who had just come into the 
room, “I must be off.” 

“Nea—thoo mun bide now. 
git nea train to-neet.” 

“There’s one at ten minutes to nine,” 
exclaimed Crome quickly. “You said 
so yourself.” 

“Ten minutes afwore eight Ah sud 
hev said. Bit it maks laal odds; 
t’ lasses ’ull mak up a bed for thee.” 

“Mr. Booth,” said Crome sternly, 


Thoo’ll 


“you had no right to make me lose my 
train. And now I will go on to the 
nearest village and sleep there.” 
“Varra weel,” replied the old man, in- 
differently, “‘please thysell; thoo’s been 
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at ‘Warld’s End’ afwore. Ah thowt 
Ah’d mebbe hev gitten thee to sign thy 
neame to a bit paper Ah hev ready—to 
witness my neame like.” 

“I’m afraid you must get some one 
else to do that,” said the indignant 
Crome. “I must be off at once.” 

“Thoo mun please thysell, then. It 
was my will Ah wanted to git shot on.” 

“I can’t help that,” said Crome. 

“An’ it ’ull happen mak’ sum odds to 
t’ lass here, whedder it’s signed or nut.” 

Crome looked at Priscilla, who started 
up from the settle at the mention of her 
name. 

“I don’t think I’m a proper person to 
witness your will,” said the young man. 
He took up his hat and stick. Priscilla 
came forward a little; she held herself 
so that her uncle could not see her face; 
but he saw it and pitied her from the 
bottom of his heart. ‘“Won’t you do 
it?” she whispered imploringly. 

Once more Crome hesitated. After 
all he had better witness the will. If 
Miss Hobbes was to lose anything by 
its not being signed at once—such a 
thing was unlikely, but not impossible— 
he would be to blame for it. “Very 
well,” he said, “I’ll witness it. But 
please get it at once. 

“Sit thee doon and Ah’ll nut keep thee 
lang,” said old Mr. Booth. “Mebbe— 
sum day—thoo’ll be glad thoo’s done it. 
Ah’ll nut be lang in finding it,” and he 
slowly left the room and climbed the 
creaking staircase. 

The two young people stood side by 
side by the fire for five minutes without 
speaking, and then Crome became im- 
patient. “I wish he would come!” he 
said, “I cannot wait.” 

For a little longer Priscilla remained 
silent, and then she burst out— 

“Oh, Mr. Crome! please—please—be 
patient! If you anger him now maybe 
he’ll not sign it, and then I’ll lose every- 
thing!” 

“But,” said Crome, “how do you know 
that you will gain anything by this 
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will? It may do you harm, not good.” 

“Oh no—no; he’s often told me he’d a 
will made out leaving the farm to the 
hospital, and another leaving it and the 
money too to me. And this will be for 
me. He'll not be long. Oh! please wait 
—just a little while!” 

“Of course I will wait,” said the man 
kindly, “and don’t be distressed. You 
see I’ve really nothing particular to do 
to-night, and I'll wait an hour if it’s 
necessary.” 

So again they stood by the fire, and 
Crome surveyed in the flickering light 
his surroundings in the gloomy room; 
the worm-eaten fiddle-back chairs, 
which had probably supported many 
generations of the family Hobbes; the 
black-framed funeral notices on the 
wall; the blue-coated shepherd on the 
clock, who never got any nearer to his 
home. 

After a long wait they heard the stair- 
case begin to creak and groan again, 
and presently Mr. Booth reappeared. 

“T’ will slippit at back o’ t’ kist,” he 
explained, “an’ Ah’ll need t’ staff to 
poke it oot. Bit Ah’ll sune do that— 
when Ah gits ma breathin’ agean.” 

He was panting with his exertions. 
Crome looked hopelessly at Priscilla; it 
was easy to read the girl’s face—even 
her tightly twisted hands. 

Mr. Booth poured himself out another 
small allowance of rum. “Cum,” he 
said, “thoo’d best bide the neet.” And 
oncet again, that day, Crome hesitated, 
and then gave ‘way. “What else,” he 
thought helplessly, “can I do? If I go 
I may do great harm to that poor girl. 
And what real reason is there for my 
going. If I had only stood firm this 
morning!’ When this was at last set- 
tled, Priscilla called the servant and 
went away to make arrangements 
about the room, and Crome had to sit 
down on his hard chair, and watch his 
host, and listen to his strange talk. Old 
Zachariah was, for him, somewhat gar- 
rulous that night—perhaps it was the 


unusual fact of a listener, albeit an un- 
willing one, being present; perhaps the 
strong rum had some effect. At any 
rate, instead of sitting for the most part 
in glum silence as he had done before, 
the farmer considerably thawed, and 
after a while Crome, in spite of himself, 
was first interested and then to a cer- 
tain extent fascinated by what he 
heard; strangely told bits of wild sto- 
ries about ancient deeds, for the most 
part evil ones, connected with the dis- 
trict; of robberies and still greater 
crimes; of sheep-stealing, when to steal 
a sheep was death; of foul courts where 
prisoners were tried, and gibbets on 
which they swung later—perhaps for 
years. After a time the old man went 
on with one reminiscence after another, 
and paid scant attention to his compan- 
ion. “That minds me,”—and he was off 
into another maze of ill-doing, what he 
said gaining something in the telling by 
the broad accent and strong old harsh 
voice. 

So for an hour or more Crome listened 
more attentively than he could «have 
thought possible. Then about ten the 
farmer suddenly stood up. “Noo for t’ 
will,” he exclaimed, and from one of his 
great pockets he produced a long en- 
velope. 

“Why, I thought it was upstairs!” 
Crome exclaimed, before he could stop 
himself. 

“Well, well, Ah sed sa, na doot, bit it 
was to git thee’to bide. Ah likes thee 
féace; Ah thowt thee’d like to help t’ 
lass. An’ she’ll be better for ma néame 
at boddom o’ this.” 

He took two folded papers out of the 
envelope, and opened one, putting on an 
immense horn-rimmed pair of spec- 
tacles to read it. “This un,” he said, 
holding it towards Crome, “is t’ paper 
as leaves a’ t’ brass an’ land Ah hev to 
t’ horspital in t’ town. Ah pit ma 
néame to it a year bye.” As he finished 
speaking he threw it into the fire. “This 
un,” he went on, looking at the other, 
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leaves land and hoaf o’ t’ brass to t’ 
lass. An’ Ah’ll write ma néame to it.” 
He took it to the great table and Crome 
stood behind him, and in the flickering 
light watched him shakingly write his 
name all crosswise and sprawling on 
the blue paper. When the signature 
was witnessed, Mr. Booth, leaving the 
document lying there once again helped 
himself to the rum. 

“Thoo’s done t’ lass a good turn,” 
he said again, “an’ thoo may do 


thysell one too, if thoo likes. 
She’ll hev thee, I’se warrant! Cush! 
Ah knows thoo’s a gentle-folk,” no- 


ticing Crome’s swift-coming annoy- 
ance, “bit she’s a fine lass. An’,” point- 
ing to the paper, “there’s mair nor seb- 
ben thoosand pund here!” 

This delicate suggestion was made 
just before Priscilla’s return to the 
kitchen, and shortly afterwards the old 
farmer somewhat summarily dismissed 
his guest. “Ah’ll bide a bit, and tak’ a 
smeuk yit,” he said; “but if thoo’s for 
na mair rum mebbe thoo’d like to see 
thy bed.” 

Priscilla showed him to his room. 
“Did you do it?” she asked, breathless, 
directly the door was shut behind them. 

“I signed the will, Miss Hobbes,” said 
Crome, “so it’s all right. And now mind 
you keep on good terms with your uncle; 
I don’t suppose he’ll alter it if you do 
that.” 

It was a long time before Crome got 
to sleep; the big bedroom was both stuf- 
fy and cold, and the bed-clothes were 
as heavy as if they had been backed 
with sand. He listened for a long time 
to the pattering of a rat in the wain- 
scot, and the occasional bay of a dog 
outside, but at last he dropped off to 
sleep. 

He awoke with a great start; again 
he heard the baying of the dog, but now 
surely inside the house and not out. He 
lay listening and it came again, the 
strange, unhappy cry made by a Jost 
dog. It came again, and then there was 
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a gentle tap at his door, and it was 
half opened. 

“Mr. Crome! are you awake? do you 
hear the dog? what can bethe matter?” 

“Isn’t it your uncle’s dog, shut up 
somewhere?” suggested the man. 

“Yes, it’s ‘Help.’ But he was in the 
kitchen; why should he howl like that! 
it frightens me! will you come and 
see?” 

Cursing with all his might and main 
the fates which had of late forced him 
to do so many things he did not wish 
to do, Crome partially dressed, and 
joined Priscilla, who was waiting in 
the passage. It was just three o’clock. 
The girl stood there with bare feet and 
only a big cloak over her nightdress, 
and he could see by her face now deep- 
ly flushed and now quite white that she 
was very much alarmed. He took her 
candle, and led the way softly down the 
passage and the creaking staircase into 
the kitchen. 

The fire was still burning, the candle 
had long since spluttered out. Mr. 
Booth sat at the head of his big 
table in the middle of the room; 
the fur cap was on his head, which 
rested on the table between his arms. 
The collie “Help” had also climbed up, 
and lay there with his nose stretched 
out flat and a frightened look in his 
eyes. The moon shone over the top of 
the great shutter, which hid the lower 
half of the window, full upon the man. 

And no more for lightness could the 
moon give light unto him; for old Mr. 
Booth there was to be no more walking 
about the farm in his pointed clogs; no 
more rating of farm servants, no more 
trafficking in the market, no more going 
of journeys—saving one. 

The man and the woman stared at 
each other for a time without speaking. 
That which is the most regular and cer- 
tain of all certainties of the world 
seemed to them, then, impossible. 
Crome said what commonplaces of con- 
dolence he could think of—and was al- 
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most choked in the saying of them. 
After a while Priscilla took up the open 
will and, leaning on the table, began to 
read it. Suddenly she gave a startled 
cry and he, coming to her side, read 
also. Just above the two signatures on 
which the ink had so lately dried he 
read this: “I revoke all former wills 
and testaments, and I bequeath all my 
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With a scream of indignation Pris- 
cilla snatched the paper from the table 
and, tearing it in two, crammed it into 
the fire. Her cloak fell off her shoul- 
ders, and, as she stood there, Crome, 
staring at her, could think of nothing— 
of nothing at such a time—save how in 
the old fairy tale a woman prayed that 
she might have a daughter as red as 
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It is not cast from any obvious mould 
of sentiment. It is not a memorial urn, 
nor a ruined tower, nor any of those 
things which he who runs may weep 
over. Though not less really deplorable 
than they, it needs, I am well aware, 
some sort of explanation to enable my 
reader to mourn with me. For it is 
merely a hat-box. 

It is nothing but that—an ordinary 
affair of pig-skin, with a brass lock. As 
I write, it stands on a table near me. 
It is of the kind that accommodates two 
hats, one above the other. It expands 
conventionally from its base, and its 
handled lid has the conventional curves. 
Set on a pedestal, in a dim light, under 
a yew tree, perhaps it might pass for a 
memorial urn. But that is not why it 
depresses me. Does it, you wonder, 
hold the ashes of a favorite hat? No; 
not of its content, but of its surface, is 
my sorrow. Your thoughts fly to ruined 
towers; you conjecture, Is this a ruined 
hat-box? On the contrary, it is sound 
and upstanding, and altogether as com- 
fortable (nay, with its lining of quilted 
scarlet satin, as luxurious) a vehicle as 
any hat could wish for. Not that it is 
new. It has had, indeed, many tenants, 
and is sun-tanned, rain-soiled, scarred 
and dented by collision with trucks and 
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what not other accessories to the mov- 
ing scenes through which it has been 
bandied. Yes! it has known the stress 
of many journeys; yet, has it never (you 
would say, seeing it) received its bap- 
tism of paste; it has not one label on it. 
And there, indeed, is the tragedy that 
I shall unfold. 

For many years this hat-box had been 
my travelling companion, and was, but 
a few days since, a dear record of all 
the big and little journeys I had made. 
It was much more to me than a mere 
receptacle for hats. It was my one col- 
lection, my collection of labels. Well, 
last week its lock was broken. I sent 
it to the trunk-makers, telling them to 
take the greatest care of it It came 
back yesterday. The idiots, the accursed 
idiots! had carefully removed every la- 
bel from its surface. I wrote to them— 
it matters not what I said. My fury 
has burnt itself out. I have reached 
the stage of craving general sympathy. 
So I have sat down to write, in the 
shadow of a tower which stands bleak, 
bare, prosaic, all the ivy of its years 
stripped from it; in the shadow of an 
urn commemorating nothing. 

I think that every one who is, or ever 
has been, a collector, will pity me in this 
dark hour of mine. In other words, I 
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think that’ nearly every one will pity 
me.’ For few are they who’ have not, 
at some time, comie under the spell of 
the collecting’ spirit and known the joy 
of accumulating specimens of some- 
thing or other. The instinct has its cor- 
ner, surely, in every breast. Of course, 
hobby-horses are of many different 
breeds; but all their riders belong to 
one great cavalcade, and when they 
know that one of their company has 
had his steed shot under him, they will 
not ride on without a backward glance 
of sympathy. Lest my fall be unnoted 
by them, I write this essay. I want 
that glance. 

Do not, reader, suspect that because 
I am choosing my words nicely, and 
playing with metaphor, and putting my 
commas in their proper places, my sor- 
row is not really and truly poignant. I 
write elaborately, for that is my habit, 
and habits are less easily broken than 
hearts. I could no more “dash off” this 
my cri de ceur than I could an elegy on 
a broomstick I had never seen. There- 
fore, reader, bear with me, despite my 
sable plumes and purple; and weep with 
me, though my prose be, like those 
verses which Mr. Beamish wrote over 
Chloé’s grave, “of a character to cool 
emotion.” For, indeed, my anguish is 
very real. How could it not be? The 
collection I had amassed so carefully, 
during so many years, the collection I 
loved and revelled in, has been obliter- 
ated, swept away, destroyed utterly by 


a pair of ruthless, impious, well-mean- 


ing, idiotic, unseen hands. It cannot 
be restored to me. Nothing can com- 
pensate me ‘for it gone. It was part 


and parcel of my life. — 

‘Orchids, jade, ‘majolica, wines, mezzo- 
tints, old silvef, first editions, harps, 
copes, hookahs, cameos, enamels, black- 
letter folios, scarabaei—such things are 
beautiful and fascinating in themselves. 
Railway labels are not, I admit. For 


the most part, they are crudely colored, 
crudely printed, without sense of mar- 
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gin or spacing; in fact, quite: worthless 
as designs No one would be a connois- 
seur in them. No one could be tempted 
to make a general collection of them. 
My own collection of them was strictly 
personal; I wanted none that was not a 
symbol of some journey made by my- 
self, even as the hunter of big game 
cares not to possess the tusks, and tne 
hunter of. women covets not the photo- 
graphs of other people’s victims. My 
collection was one of those which result 
from man’s tendency to preserve some 
obvious record of his pleasures—the 
points he has scored in the game. To 
Nimrod, his tusks; to Lothario, his pho- 
tographs; to me (who cut no dash in 
either of these veneries and am not 
greedy enough to preserve menus nor 
silly enough to preserve press -cuttings, 
but do delight in travelling from place 
to place), my railway-labels. Had no- 
mady been my business, had I been a 
commercial traveller or a Queen’s mes- 
senger, such labels would have held for 
me no charming significance. But I am 
only by instinct 4 nomad. I have a 
tether known as the four-mile radius. 
To slip it is for me always an event, an 
excitement. To come to a new place, to 
awaken in a strange bed, to be among 
strangers! To have dispelled, as if by 
sudden magic, the old environment! It 
is on the scoring of such points as these 
that I preen myself, and my memory is 
always ringing in the “changes” I have 
had, complacently, as a man jingles sil- 
ver in his pocket. The noise of a great 
terminus"is no jar to me. It is music. 
I prick up my ears to it and paw the 
platform. Dear to me as the bugle-note 
to any war horse, as the first twittering 
of the birds in the hedgerows to the 
light-sleeping vagabond, that cry of 
“Take your seats, please!’”’ or—better 
still—“En voiture!” or “Partenza!”’ Had 
I the knack of rhyme, I would write a 
sonnet-sequence of the journey to New- 
haven or Dover—a sonnet for every sta- 
tion one does not stop at. I await th-t 























poet who shall worthily celebrate the 
iron road. There is one who describes 
with accuracy and gusto the insides of 
engines; but he will not do at all. I 
look for another, who shall show us the 
heart of the passenger, the exhilaration 
of travelling by day, the exhilaration 
and romance and self-importance of 
travelling by night. 

“Paris!” How it thrills me when, on 
a night in spring, in the hustle and 
glare of Victoria, that label is slapped 
upon my hat-box! Here, standing in 
the very heart of London, I am by one 
sweep of a paste-brush transported in- 
stantly into that white-gray city across 
the sea. To all intents and purposes I 
am in Paris already. Strange that the 
porter does not say, “V’ld M’sieu’!” 
Strange, that the evening papers I buy 
at the bookstall are printed in the Eng- 
lish language. Strange, that London 
still holds my body, when a corduroyed 
magician has whisked my soul verily 
into Paris. The engine is hissing as I 
hurry my body along the platform, ea- 
ger to reunite it with my soul.... 
Over the windy quay the stars are shin- 
ing as I pass down the gangway, hat- 
box in hand. They twinkle brightly over 
the deck Lam now pacing—amused, 
may be, at my excitement. The ma- 
chinery grunts and creaks. The little 
boat quakes in the excruciating throes 
of its departure. At last! ... One by 
one, the stars take their last look at 
me, and the sky grows pale, and the sea 
blanches mysteriously with it. Through 
the delicate, cold air of the dawn, across 
the gray waves of the sea, the outlines 
of Dieppe grow and grow. The quay is 
lined with its blue-bloused throng. 
These porters are as excited by us as 
though they were the aborigines of 
some unknown island. (And yet, are 
they not here at this hour, in these cir- 
cumstances, every day of their lives?) 
These gestures! These voices, hoarse 
with passion! The dear music of French, 
rippling up clear for me through all this 
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hoarse confusion of its utterance, and 
making me happy. . . . I drink my cup 
of steaming coffee—true coffee!—and 
devour more than one roll. At the ta- 
bles around me, pale and dishevelled 
from the night, sit the people whom I 
saw—years ago!—at Charing Cross. 
How they have changed! The coffee 
sends a glow throughout my body. I 
am fulfilled with a sense of material 
well-being. The strange, ethereal exal- 
tation of the dawn has vanished. I 
climb up into the train, and dispose my- 
self in the dun-cushioned coupé. ‘“‘Che- 
min de Fer du Nord” is perforated on 
the white antimacassars. Familiar and 
strange inscription! I murmur its im- 
pressive iambs over and over again. 
They become the refrain to which the 
train vibrates on its way. I smoke cig- 
arettes, a little drowsily, gazing out of 
the window at the undulating French 
scenery that flies past me, at the silver 
poplars. Row after slanted row of 
these incomparably gracious trees flies 
past me, their foliage shimmering in the 
unawoken landscape. Soon I shall be 
rattling over the cobbles of unawoken 
Paris, through the wide, white-gray 
streets with their unopened jalousies. 
And when, later, I awake in the unnat- 
ural little bedroom of walnut-wood and 
crimson velvet, in the bed whose cur- 
tains are white with that whiteness 
which Paris alone can give to linen, a 
Parisian sun will be glittering for me in 
a Parisian sky. 

Yes! In my whole collection the Paris 
specimens were dearest to me, meant 
most to me, I think. But there was 
none that had not some tendrils on sen- 
timent. All of them I prized, more or 
less. Of the Aberdeen specimens I was 
immensely fond. Who can resist the 
thought of that express by which, night 
after night, England is torn up its cen- 
tre? I love well that cab-drive in the 
chill autumnal night through the desert 
of Bloomsbury, the dead leaves rustling 
round the horse’s hoofs as we gallop 
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through the squares. Ah, I shall be 
across the border before these doorsteps 
are cleaned, before the coming of the 
milk-carts. Anon, I desery the caver- 
nous open jaws of Euston. The mon- 
ster swallows me, and soon I am being 
digested into Scotland. I sit ensconced 
in a corner of a compartment. The col- 
lar of my ulster is above my ears, my 
cap is pulled over my eyes, my feet are 
on a hot-water tin, and my rug snugly 
envelops most of me. Sleeping cars 
are for the strange beings who love not 
the act of travelling. Them I should 
spurn even if I could not sleep a wink 
in an ordinary compartment. I would 
liefer forfeit sleep than the conscious- 
ness of travelling. But it happens that 
I, in an ordinary compartment, am blest 
both with the sleep and with the con- 
sciousness, all through the long night. 
To be asleep and to know that you are 
sleeping, and to know, too, that even as 
you sleep you are being borne away 
through darkness into distance—that, 
surely, is to gotwo better than Endym- 
ion. Surely, nothing is more mysteri- 
ously delightful than this joint con- 
sciousness of sleep and movement. 
Pitiable they to whom it is denied. All 
through the night the vibration of the 
train keepsS one-third of me awake, 
while the other two parts of me pro- 
foundly slumber. Whenever the train 
stops, and the vibration ceases, then the 
one-third of me falls asleep, and the 
other two parts awake. I am awake 
just enough to hear the hollow-echoing 
ery of “Crewe” or “York,” and to blink 
up at the green-hooded lamp in the ceil- 
ing. Maybe I raise a corner of the 
blind and see through the steam-dim 
‘window the mysterious, empty station. 
A solitary porter shuffles along the plat- 
form. Yonder those are the lights of 


the refreshment-room, where, all night 
long, a barmaid is keeping her lonely 
vigil over the beer-handles and the 
Bath-buns in glass cases. I can see long 
rows of glimmering milk-cans and won- 
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der drowsily whether they contain forty 
modern thieves. The engine snorts an- 
grily in the benighted silence. Far 
away is the faint, familiar ,sound— 
clink-clank, clink-clank—of the man who 
tests the couplings. Nearer and nearer 
the sound comes. It passes, recedes. It 
is rather melancholy. .. A whistle, a 
jerk, and the two waking parts of me 
are asleep again, while the third wakes 
up to mount guard over them, and keeps 
me deliciously aware of the rhythmic 
dream they are dreaming about the hot 
bath and the clean linen, and the lovely 
breakfast that I am to have at Aber- 
deen; and of the Scotch air, crisp and 
keen, that is to escort me, later, along 
the Deeside. 

Little journeys, as along the Deeside, 
have a charm of their own. Little jour- 
neys from London to places up the river 
or to places on the coast of Kent—jour- 
neys so brief that you lunch at one end 
and have tea at the other—I love them 
all and loved the labels that recalled 
them to me. But the labels of long jour- 
neys, of course, took precedence in my 
heart. Here and there on my hat-box 
were labels that recalled to me long 
journeys in which frontiers were 
crossed at dead of night—dim memories 
of small, crazy stations where I shiv- 
ered half-awake, and was sleepily con- 
scious of a strange tongue and strange 
uniforms, of my jingling bunch of keys, 
of ruthless arms diving into the nether- 
most recesses of my trunks, of suspi- 
cious grunts and glances, and of grudg- 
ing hieroglyphics chalked on _ the 
slammed lids. These were things more 
or less painful and resented in the mo- 
ment of experience, yet even then 
fraught with a delicious glamor. I suf- 
fered, but gladly. In the night, when 
all things are mysteriously magnified, 
I have never crossed a frontier without 
feeling some of the pride of conquest. 
And, indeed, were these conquests mere 
illusions? Was I not actually extend- 
ing the frontiers of my mind, adding 
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new territories to it? Every crossed 
frontier, every crossed sea, meant for 
me a definite success—an expansion and 
enrichment of my sovl. When, after 
seven days and nights of sea trav- 
ersed, I caught my first glimpse of 
Sandy Hook, was there no comparison 
between Columbus and myself? To 
see what one has not seen before, is not 
that almost as good as to see what no 
one has ever seen? 

Romance, exhilaration, self-impor- 
tance, these are what my labels symbol- 
ized and recalled to me. That lost col- 
lection was a running record of all my 
happiest hours; a focus, a monument, a 
diary. It was my humble Odyssey, 
wrought in colored paper on pig-skin, 
and the one work I never, never was 
weary of. If the distinguished Ithacan 
had travelled with a hat-box, how fine- 
ly and minutely Homer would have de- 
scribed it—its depth and girth, its cun- 
ningly fashioned lock and fair lining 
withal! And in how interminable a tor- 
rent of hexameters would he have cata- 
logued all the labels on it, including 
those attractive views of the Hotel 
Circe, the Hdtel Calypso and other high- 
class resorts. Yet no! Had such a hat- 
box existed, and had it been preserved 
in his day, Homer would have seen in it 
a sufficient record, a better record than 
even he could make out of Odysseus’s 
wanderings. We should have had noth- 
ing from him but the Iliad. I, certainly 
never felt any need of commemorating 
my journeys till my labels were lost to 
me. And I am conscious how poor and 
chill is the substitute. 

My collection, like most collections, 
began imperceptibly. A man does not 
say to himself, “I am going to collect” 
this thing or that. True, the schoolboy 
says so; but his are not, in the true 
sense of the word, colleetions. He seeks 
no set of autobiographic symbols, for 
boys never look back—there is too little 
to look back on, too much in front. Nor 
have the objects of his collection any in- 
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trinsic charm for him. He starts a col- 
lection merely that he may have a 
plausible excuse for doing something 


he ought not to do. He goes in for 
birds’ eggs merely that he may be al- 
lowed to risk his bones and tear his 
clothes in climbing; for butterflies, that 
he may be encouraged to poison and im- 
pale; for stamps... really, I do not 
know whiy he, why any sane creature, 
goes in for stamps. It follows that he 
has no real love of his collection and 
soon abandons it forsomething else. The 
sincere collector, how different! His 
hobby has a solid basis of personal pref- 
erence. Some one gives him, (say) a 
piece of jade. He admires it. He sees 
another piece in a shop and buys it; la- 
ter he buys another. He does not re- 
gard these pieces of jade as distinct 
from the rest of his possessions; he has 
no idea of collecting jade. It is not till 
he has acquired several other pieces 
that he ceases to regard them as mere 
items in the decoration of his room, and 
gives them a little table, or a tray of a 
cabinet, all to themselves. How well 
they look there! How they intensify 
one another. He really must get some 
one to give him that little pedestalled 
Cupid which he saw yesterday in War- 
dour Street. Thus wakes in him, quite 
gradually, the spirit of the cellector. Or 
take the case of one whose collection is 
not of beautiful things, but of autobi- 
ographic symbols; take the case of the 
glutton. He will have pocketed many 
menus before it occurs to him te arrange 
them in an album. Even so, it was not 
until a fair number of labels had been 
pasted on my hat-box that I saw them 
as souvenirs, and determined that in fu- 
ture my hat-box should always travel 
with me and so commemorate my every 
darling escape. 

In the path of every collector are 
strewn obstacles of one kind or another; 
which, to overleap, is part of the fun. 
As a collector of labels I had my pleas- 
ant difficulties. On any much-belabelled 
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piece of baggage the porter always 
pastes the new label over that which 
looks most recent; else the thing might 
miss its destination. Now, paste dries 
before the end of the briefest journey, 
and one of my canons was that, though 
two labels might overlap, none must 
efface the inscription of another. On 
the other hand I did not wish to lose 
my hat-box, for that would have en- 
tailed inquiries and descriptions and 
telegraphing up the line and all manner 
of agitation. What, then, was I to do? 
I might have taken my hat-box with me 
in the carriage? That, indeed, is what 
I always did. But, unless a thing is to 
go in the van, it receives no label at all. 
SoI had to use a mild stratagem. 
“Yes,” I would say, “everything in the 
van!” The labels would be duly affixed. 
“Oh,” I would cry, seizing the hat-box 
quickly, “I forgot. I want this with me 
in the carriage.” (I learned to seize it 
quickly because some porters are such 
martinets that they will whisk the label 
off and confiscate it.) Then, when the 
man was not looking, I would remove 
the label from the place he had chosen 
for it and press it on some uwunoccu- 
pied part of the surface. You cannot 
think how much I enjoyed these ma- 
noeuvres. There was the moral pleasure 
of having both outwitted a railway 
company and secured another specimen 
for my collection; and there was the 
physical pleasure of making a limp slip 
of paper stick to a hard substance—that 
simple pleasure which appeals to all of 
us and is, perhaps, the missing explana- 
tion of philately. Pressed for time, I 
could not, of course, have played my 
trick. Nor could I have done so—it 
would have seemed heartless—if any 
one had come to see me off and been 
agitated at parting. Therefore, I was 
always very careful to arrive in good 
time for my train, and to insist that all 
farewells should be made on my own 
doorstep. 

Only in one case did I break the rule 
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that no label must be obliterated by 
another. It is a long story; but I pro- 
pose to tell it. You must know that I 
loved my labels not only for the mean- 
ings they conveyed to me, but also, 
more than a little, for the effect they 
produced on other people. Travelling 
in a compartment with my hat-box be- 
side me, I enjoyed the silent interest 
which my labels aroused in my fellow- 
passengers. If the compartment was 
so full that my hat-box had to be rele- 
gated to the rack, I would always, in 
the course of my journey, take it down 
and unlock it and pretend to be looking 
for something I had put into it. It 
pleased me to see from beneath my eye- 
lids the respectful wonder and envy 
evoked by it. Of course there was no 
suspicion that the labels were a careful- 
ly formed collection; they were taken 
as the wild-flowers of an exquisite rest- 
lessness, of an unrestricted range in 
life. Many of them signified beautiful 
or famous places. There was one point 
at which Paris, Oxford and Padua con- 
verged, and I was always careful to 
shift my hat-box round in such a way 
that this purple patch should be lost on 
none of my fellow-passengers. The 
many other labels, English or alien, 
they too gave their hints of a life spent 
in fastidious freedom, hints that I had 
seen and was seeing all that is best to 
be seen of men and cities and country- 
houses. I was respected accordingly, 
and envied. And I had keen delight in 
this ill-gotten homage. A despicable de- 
light you say? But is not yours, too, a 
fallen nature? The love of impressing 
strangers falsely, is it not implanted in 
all of us? To be sure, it is an inevita- 
ble outcome of the conditions in which 
we exist. It is a result of the struggle 
for life. Happiness as you know, is our 
aim in life; we are all struggling to be 
happy. And alas! for every one of us, 
it is the things he does not possess 
which seem to him most desirable, most 
conducive to happiness. For instance, 




















the poor nobleman covets wealth, be- 
cause wealth would bring him comfort, 
whereas the nouveau riche covets a pedi- 
gree, because a pedigree would make 


him of what he is merely in. The 
rich nobleman. who is an_ invalid 
covets health, on the assumption 


that health would enable him to enjoy 
his wealth and position. The rich, ro- 
bust nobleman hankers after an intel- 
lect. The rich, robust, intellectual no- 
bleman is (be sure of it) as discontented 
somehow as the rest of them. No man 
possesses all he wants. No man is ever 
quite happy. But, by producing an im- 
pression that he has what he wants—in 
fact, by “bluffing’—a man can gain 
some of the advantages that he would 
gain by really having it. Thus, the 
poor nobleman can, by concealing his 
“balance” and keeping up appearances, 
coax more or less unlimited credit from 
his tradesmen. The nouveau riche, by 
concealing his origin and trafficking 
with the College of Heralds, can inter- 
cept some of the homage paid to high 
birth. And (though the rich nobleman 
who is an invalid can make no tangible 
gain by pretending to be robust, since 
robustness is an advantage only from 
within) the rich robust nobleman can, 
by employing a clever private secretary 
to write public speeches and magazine 
- articles for him, intercept some of the 
homage which is paid to intellect. 
These are but a few typical cases, 
taken at random from a small area. But 
consider the human race at large and 
you will find that “bluffing” is indeed 
one of the natural functions of the hu- 
man animal. Every man pretends to 
have what (not having it) he covets, in 
order that he may gain some of the ad- 
vantages of having it. And thus it 


comes that he makes bis pretence, also, 
by force of habit when there is nothing 
tangible to be gained by it. The poor 
nobleman wishes to be thought rich 
even by people who will not benefit him 
_in their delusion; and the nouveau riche 
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likes to be thought well-born even by 
people who set no store on good birth; 
and so forth. But pretences, whether 
they be an end or a means, cannot be 
made successfully among our intimate 
friends. These wretches know all about 


us—have seen through us long ago. 
With them we are, accordingly, quite 
natural. That is why we find their 
company so restful. Among acquain- 
tances the pretence is worth making. 
But those who know anything at all 
about us are apt to find us out. That is 
why we find acquaintances such a nui- 
sance. Among perfect strangers who 
know nothing at all about us we start 
with a clean slate. If our pretence do 
not come off, we have only ourselves to 
blame. And so we “bluff” these stran- 
gers, blithely, for all we are worth, 
whether there be anything to gain or 
nothing. We all do it. Let us despise 
ourselves for doing it, but not one an- 
other. By which I mean, reader, do not 
be hard on me for making a show of 
my labels in railway-carriages. After 
all, the question is whether a man 
“bluff” well or ill. If he brag vulgarly 
before his strangers, away with him! 
by all means. He does not know how 
to play the game. He isa failure. But 
if he convey subtly (and, therefore, suc- 
cessfully) the fine impression he wishes 
to convey, then you should stifle your 
wrath, and try to pick up a few hints. 
When I saw my fellow-passengers eye- 
ing my hat-box, I did not, of course, say 
aloud to them, “Yes, mine is a delight- 
ful life! Any amount of money, any 
amount of leisure. And, what’s more, 
I know howto make the best use 
of them both!” Had I done so, they 
would have immediately seen through 
me as an impostor. But I did nothing 
of the sort. I let my labels proclaim 
distinction for me, quietly, in their own 
way. And they made their proclama- 
tion with immense success. But there 
came among them, in course of time, 
one label that would not harmonize with 
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them. Came, at length, one label that 
did me actual discredit. I happened to 
have had influenza, and my doctor had 
ordered me to make my convalescence 
in a place which, according to him, was 
better than any other for my particular 
condition. He had ordered me to Rams- 
gate, and to Ramsgate I had gone. A 
label on my ‘hat-box duly testified to 
my obedience. At the time, I had 
thought nothing of it. But, in subse- 
quent journeys, I noticed that my hat- 
box did not make its old effect some- 
how. My fellow-passengers looked at 
it, were interested in it; but I had a 
subtle sense that they were not rever- 
encing me as of yore. Something was 
the matter. I was not long in tracing 
what it was. The discord struck by 
Ramsgate was the more disastrous be- 
cause, in my heedlessness, I had placed 
that ignoble label within an inch of my 
point d’appui—the trinity of Paris, Ox- 
ford and Padua. What was I to do? I 
could not explain to my fellow-passen- 
gers, as I have explained to you, my 
reason for Ramsgate. So long as 
‘tthe label was there, I had to rest 
under the hideous suspicion of having 
gone there for pleasure, gone of my 
own free will. I did rest under it during 
the next two or three journeys. But 
the injustice of my position maddened 
me. At length, a too obvious sneer on 
the face of a fellow-passenger steeled 
me to a resolve that I would, for once, 
break my rule against obliteration. On 
the return journey I obliterated Rams- 
gate with the new label, leaving visible 
merely that final te, which could hardly 
compromise me. 

Steterunt those two letters because I 
was loth to destroy what was, prima- 
rily, a symbol for myself; I wished to 
remember Ramsgate, even though I had 
to keep it secret. Only in a secondary, 
accidental way was my collection meant 
for the public eye. Else, I should not 
have hesitated to deck the hat-box with 
procured symbols of Seville, Simla, St. 
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Petersburg and other places which I 
had not (and would have liked to be 
supposed to have) visited. But my col- 
lection was, first of all, a private auto- 
biography, a record of my scores off 
Fate; and thus positively to falsify it 
would have been for me as impossible 
as cheating at “Patience.” From that 
to which I wou!d not add I hated to 
subtract anything—even Ramsgate. Af- 
ter all, Ramsgate was not London; to 
have been in it was a kind of score. 
Besides, it had restored me to health. 
I had no right to rase it utterly. 

But such tendresse was not my sole 
reason for sparing those two letters. Al- 
ready I was reaching that stage where 
the collector loves his specimens not for 
their single sakes, but as units in the 
sum-total. To every collector comes, 
at last, a time when he does but value 
his collection—how shall I say ?—collec- 
tively. He who goes in for beautiful 
things begins, at last, to value his every 
acquisition, not for its beauty, but be- 
cause it enhances the worth of the rest. 
Likewise, he who goes in for autobio- 
graphic symbols begins, at last, to care 
not for the symbolism of another event 
in his life, but for the addition to the 
objects already there. He begins to 
value every event less for its own sake 
than because it swells his collection. 
Thus there came for me a time when I 
looked forward to a journey less be- 
cause it meant movement and change 
for myself than because it meant an- 
other label for my hat-box. A strange 
state to fall into? Yes, collecting is a 
mania, a form of madness. And it is 
the most pleasant form of madness in 
the whole world. It can bring us near- 
er to real happiness than can any form 


‘of sanity. The normal, eclectic man is 


never happy, because he is always 
craving something of another kind than 
what he has got. The collector, in his 
mad concentration, wants only more 
and more of what he has got already; 
and what he has got already he cher- 
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ishes with a passionate joy. I cherished 
my gallimaufry of rainbow-colored la- 
bels almost as passionately as the miser 
his horde of gold. Why do we call the 
collector of current coin a “miser’? 
Wretched? He? True, he denies him- 
self all the reputed pleasures of life; 
but does he not do so of his own accord, 
gladly? He sacrifices everything to his 
mania; but that merely proves how 
intense his mania is. In that the 
nature of his collection cuts him off 
from all else, he is the perfect type of 
the collector. He is above all other col- 
lectors. And he is the truly happiest of 
them all. Itis only when, by some mer- 
ciless stroke of Fate, he is robbed of his 
horde, that he becomes wretched. Then 
certainly, he suffers. He suffers pro- 
portionately to his joy. He is smitten 
with sorrow more awful than any sor- 
row to be conceived by the sane. _ I, 
whose rainbow-colored horde has been 
swept from me, seem to taste the full 
savor of his anguish. 

I sit here thinking of the misers who, 
in life or in fiction, have been despoiled. 
Three only do I remember: Melanippus 
of Sicyon, Pierre Baudouin of Limoux, 
Silas Marner. Melanippus died of a 
broken heart. Pierre Baudouin hanged 
himself. The case of Silas Marner is 
more cheerful. He, coming into his cot- 
tage one night, saw, by the dim light 
of the hearth, that which seemed to be 
his gold restored, but was really noth- 
ing but the gold curls of a little child, 
whom he was destined to rear under his 
own roof, finding in her more than sol- 
ace for his bereavement. But then, he 
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was a character in fiction; the other 
two really existed. What happened to 
him will not happen to me. Even if 
little children with rainbow-colored hair 
were so common that one of them might 
possibly be left on my hearth-rug, I 
know well that I should not feel recom- 
pensed by it, even if it grew up to be as 


fascinating a paragon as Eppie 
herself. Had Silas Marner really 
existed (nay! even, had George 


Eliot created him in her maturity) 
neither would he have felt recom- 
pensed. Far  likelier, he would 
have been turned to stone, in the first 
instance, as was poor Niobe when the 
divine arrows destroyed that unique 
collection on which she had lavished so 
many years. Or, maybe, had he been 
avery strong man, he would have 
found a bitter joy in saving up for a 
new horde. Like Carlyle, when tue 
MS. of his masterpiece was burned by 
the housemaid of John Stuart Mill, he 
might have begun all over again, and 
builded a still nobler monument on the 
tragic ashes. That is a fine heartening 
example! I will be strong enough to 
follow it. I will forget all else. I will 
begin all over again. There stands my 
hat-box! Its glory is departed, but I 
vow that a greater glory awaits it! 
Bleak, bare and prosaic it is now, but— 
ten years hence! Its career, like that 
of the Imperial statesman in the mo- 
ment of his own downfall, “is only just 
beginning.” 

There is a true Anglo-Saxon ring in 
this conclusion. May it appease whom- 
ever my tears have been making angry. 

Maz Beerbohm. 
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By Dr. Morrison, PEKING CORRESPONDENT OF THE LONDON TIMES. 


(Concluded.) 


CHINESE MESSAGES TO THE POWERS. 


On the 21st it became known that the 
representatives of the Great Powers 
had received despatches from the 
Tsung-li-Yamén enclosing copies of 
memorials forwarded by the Throne to 
the rulers of their respective States. 
That to Sir Claude MacDonald stated 
that the Grand Council had on July 3 
sent them a telegram to be forwarded 
from the Emperor of China to the 
Queen appealing for England’s assis- 
tance in extricating China from her 
present embarrassments. The Yamén 
said that the telegram “had long be- 
fore been forwarded,” and they now 
sent the Minister a copy. It was a pro- 
foundly interesting telegram, especially 
so because it followed the very day af- 
ter the promulgation of an Imperial 
edict which commanded that Christians 
should be exterminated, extolled the 
loyal and patriotic services of the 
“Boxers” in burning out and slaying 
the Christians, and ordered the expul- 
sion from China of all Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

The telegram proceeded to say that-— 


Lately, on account of enmity between 
the people and the converts, disorderly 
people have seized the opportunity to 
commit lawless acts, with the result 
that all Powers suspected the Throne 
of supporting the people and being hos- 
tile to the converts, and there followed 
the attack and occupation of the Ta-ku 
forts. Since then war has been threat- 


ening and the situation has become 
more and more complicated. Now Eng- 
land relies mainly on her trade with 
China, nine-tenths of which is British. 
England’s action has always 


heen 


friendly and she does not desire Chi- 
nese territory. But this war against 
all the Powers may end unfavorably 
for China, and in that case another 
Power may take the opportunity to 
seize territory in China. This will prej- 
udice England alike with China. To 
England alone then China appeals for 
aid in extricating her from her diffi- 
culties. 


Presumably some such similar letter 
was sent to the President of the United 
States, which called forth the reply:— 
“United States cheerfully aid China.” 

Obviously this was to be China’s line 
of defence upon the day of reckoning. 
Not the Imperial troops had been firing 
upon the Legations from the Imperial 
wall and the city wall with shell and 
shrapnel, round shot and expanding 
bullet, but banditti, whom China was 
desirous to suppress, but unable to sup- 
press. Chinese troops had been “pro- 
tecting” the Legations and “providing 
them with food.” That these self-same 
banditti had been belauded in Imperial 
edicts as loyal and patriotic was a con- 
tradiction, the power to explain away 
which might safely be entrusted to the 
dauntless mendacity of a Lo-Feng-Luh 
or a Wu Ting Fang. 


Str RoBert Harr. 


On the 22nd Sir Robert Hart re- 
ceived a dispatch from the Tsung-li- 
Yamén. They naively remarked that 
it was now one month since they had 
heard from him, and his silence gave 
them concern for his welfare. More- 
over, a report had just reached them 
that his house had been burned, but 























they expressed the hope that he and all 
his staff were well. Another despatch 
requested his advice upon a Customs 
question that had arisen in Shanghai. 
Sir Robert Hart wrote a dignified re- 
ply. For more than a month, he said, 
he had been a refugee in the British 
Legation with all his staff, having had 
to flee from his house without warning; 
that all Customs records and papers, 
and every paper and letter of value 
that he had accumulated during a life- 
time, had been destroyed; that not only 
his house, but some 19 other buildings 
in the occupation of his staff had been 
burned with all their contents; that the 
acting postal secretary had been killed 
by a shell, and two other members of 
his staff—Mr. Richardson and Mr. Ma- 
coun—had been wounded by bullets. 
Too proud to admit that they were be- 
ing slowly starved by the Government 
he had served for 40 years, he made no 
allusion to the sufferings of the women 
and children, deprived of the food to 
which they had been accustomed, and 
forced to exist on slender rations of 
rice and horsefiesh. 


THE So-CALLED ARMISTICE, 


Meanwhile, the armistice continued, 
if armistice it can be called where true 
armistice there was none. Desultory fir- 
ing continued, and sniping was still the 
chief pastime at the Chinese outposts. 
Friendly relations were, however, 
opened with some Chinese soldiers in 
the Fu. A Japanese Volunteer estab- 
lished a bureau of intelligence to which 
the enemy’s soldiers had access. One 
soldier was especially communicative, 
and earned high reward for the valua- 
ble information that he conveyed to us. 
For a week from July 26 to August 2 
daily bulletins based upon this infor- 
mation of the advance of the relief col- 
umn were posted on the bell tower of 
the British Legation. An unbroken se- 
ries of victories was attending our re- 
lief forces. They had razed Yang Ts’un 
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to the ground; they won a victory south 
of Ho-hsi-wu, another at Ho-hsi-wu, a 
third on this side of Ho-hsi-wu. They 
fought, again successfully, at Matou on 
the 29th and at Chang-chia-wan on the 
30th. Chang-chia-wan is only some 20 
miles from Peking, and hopes beat high 
that in a day or two the sound of the 
bugles would be heard. 

Letters were given to the soldier to 
take to the general of the relief column, 
and a reward offered if an answer 
should be brought next day, but no an- 
swer was ever brought. Our informant 
had brought the armies along too quick- 
ly. He was compelled to send them 
back. Accordingly on the 3lst he made 
the Chinese recapture Chang-chia-wan, 
killing 60 of the foreigners; advancing 
upon Matou he killed 70 foreigners 
more, and drove them back to An-ping. 
Next day he drove the foreigners disas- 
trously back to Tien-tsin with a loss of 
1,000. The day was equally disastrous 
to himself. Our informant had killed 
the goose that lay the golden egg. For 
a messenger arrived on that day with 
letters from Tien-tsin, dated July 30, 
informing us that a large force was on 
the point of leaving for our relief. 


IMPUDENT CHINESE DEMANDS. 


Meanwhile, while our informant was 
marching our relief backwards 
and forwards to Tien-tsin, Prince 
Ching and others were vainly 
urging the Ministers to leave Pe- 
king, but whether they left Peking 
or not they were to hand over the 
Christian refugees now under the pro- 
tection of the Legations to the mercies 
of the Government, which had issued a 
decree commanding that they be ex- 
terminated unless they recanted their 
errors. In other communications 
Prince Ching “and others” urged that 
the foreign Ministers should telegraph 
to their Governments en clair lying re- 
ports of the condition of affairs in Pe- 
king. 
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Two days after the cessation of hos- 
tilities Prince Ching “and others” sent 
a despatch to Sir Claude MacDunald 
to the effect that it was impossible to 
protect the Ministers in Peking be- 
cause “Boxers” were gathered from all 
points of the compass and that nothing 
would satisfy them (the “Boxers’’) but 
the destruction of the Legations and 
that the Ministers would be given safe 
conduct to Tien-tsin. 

Sir Claude, in reply, asked why it 
was that protection could be given to 
the Ministers on the way to Tier-tsin 
and yet could not be given to them 
while in the Legations in Peking. 
Prince Ching “and others” replied:— 


July 25, 1900. 

From first to last we have never neg- 
lected the protection of the Legations, 
but owing to the fact that the number 
of rebellious people are daily increas- 
ing, we are greatly afraid that some- 
thing may happen too suddenly to be 
guarded against and produce a great 
calamity. This was why we renewed 
the suggestion for a temporary retire- 
ment. 

As to the inquiry what difference 
there is between giving protection in 
the city or on the road, and why it is 
possible to give it in the latter, there 
is only an apparent discrepancy. For 
the being in the city is permanent, the 
being on the road is temporary. If all 
the foreign Ministers are willing to 
temporarily retire we should propose 
the route to Tung-chau and thence by 
boat down stream to Tien-tsin, which 
could be reached in only two days. No 
matter what difficulties there might be 
wt numerous body of troops would be 
sent, half by water to form a close es- 
cort, half by road to keep all safe for a 
long way on both banks. Since the 
time would be short we can guarantee 
that there would be no mishap. It is 


otherwise with a permanent residence 
in Peking, where it is impossible to 
foretell when a disaster may occur. 
No matter whether by day or by night, 
a single hour or a singk moment’s re- 
missness may produce an alarm with- 
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out time ‘to take precautions. This can 
readily be understood and there is no 
inconsistency involved. 

As your Excellency a1 4d the other for- 
eign Ministers have to arrange the re- 
establishment of the status quo, it 
would seem better to settle matters at 
Tien-tsin, and we would repeat our re- 
quest that you will pack your baggage 
by an early date and name a fixed day 
in order that we may prepare boats and 
provisions. Compliments. 


In the envelope which brought this 
letter were two other communications 
of the same guileless nature. 


On July 24 (said the first) we received 

a telegram from Mr. Warren, British 
Consul-General in Shanghai, to the ef- 
fect that while China was protecting 
the Legations no telegram had been re- 
ceived from the British Minister and 
asking the Yamén to transmit Sir C. 
M. MacDonald’s telegram to Shanghai. 
As in duty bound we communicate 
the above, and beg you to send a tele- 
gram en clair to the Yamén for trans- 
mission. 
Er, = 


Tender consideration was shown for 
us in the second letter:— 


For the past month and more mili- 
tary affairs bave been very pressing. 
Your Excellency and other Ministers 
ought to telegraph home that your fam- 
ilies are well in order to soothe anxiety, 
but at the present moment peace is not 
yet restored, and your Legation tele- 
grams must be wholly en cluir, stating 
that all is well, without touching on 
military affairs. Under those condi- 
tions the Yamén can transmit them. 

The writers beg that your Excellency 
will communicate this to the other for- 
eign Ministers. 


Evasive replies were given to these 
communications. Further particulars 
as to the kind of protection that was 
to be given on the way to Tien-tsin 
were asked for. Naturally the Minis- 
ters said that it was impossible to send 

















a telegram informing the home Gov- 
ernments that women and children 
were well, in view of the fact that 
women and children had suffered from 
being cooped up in the British Legation 
and from being so long deprived of the 
food to which they were accustomed. 
Our position at this time compelled 
us to temporize. We knew from the al- 
teration in tone of the Chinese de- 
spatches that they had suffered defeats 
and were growing alarmed, but we did 
not know how much longer interna- 
tional jealousies or difficulties of ob- 
taining transport were to delay the de- 
parture of the troops from Tien-tsin. 


TIDINGS FROM TIEN-TSIN. 


Great, then, was the rejoicing in the 
Legation when, on July 28, for the first 
time since the siege began, a letter was 
received from outside by the British 
Minister. It was from Mr. W. R. 
Carles, the British Consul in Tien-tsin, 
a gentleman of considerable experience 
in the Consular service. At the risk of 
his life the courier had brought the de- 
spatch through the enemy’s lines. 
When the letter was posted at the Bell 
Tower there was a rush to read it. It 
said verbatim and literatim:— 


Tien-tsin, July 22. 
Your letter July 4. There are now 
24,000 troops landed and 19,000 here. 
General Gaselee expected Ta-ku to- 
morrow. Russian troops are at Piet- 
sang. Tien-tsin city is under foreign 
government and “‘Roxer” power here 
is exploded. There are plenty of troops 
on the way if you can keep yourselves 
in food. Almost all ladies have left 
Tien-tsin. The Consulate is being re- 

paired. W. R. Carles. 


) 

Men read this communication and 
then moved away to express their feel- 
ing beyond hearing of the ladies. It 
was amusing to witness the petulance 
with which the British were forced to 
admit that this somewhat incoherent 
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production was really written by a 
Consul still in the British service. 

With this document it was impossible 
to know whether the troops were on the 
way to Peking from Tien-tsin or to 
Tien-tsin from Europe, who were the 
troops, and how many, or whether the 
number landed was 24,000 in all or 43,- 
C00, while the observation that the 
troops were coming if our provisions 
held out seemed to imply that if our 
provisions failed the troops would re- 
turn to Tien-tsin. 

A day or two later a letter equally in- 
structive was received from Mr. Rags- 
dale the American Consul at Tien-tsin. 
When Mr. Conger had succeeded in de- 
ciphering the message extracts from it 
were posted at the Bell Tower. It be- 
gan, “I had a bad dream about you last 
night.” It contained not a shred of in- 
formation for which we were longing, 
but it contained a superfluous expres- 
sion of the consul’s wish, “it is my 
earnest desire that you may all be 
spared.” Equally it was our desire, 
and this explained our anxiety to re- 
ceive news of the reliefs. 


How THE CHINESE KEPT THE ARMIS- 
TICE. 


Though now nominally under the 
protection of an armistice, sniping still 
continued, especially in the Fu, into 
any exposed portion of the besieged 
area. Many Chinese refugees were hit. 
An Italian, a Japanese, and a German 
were wounded, a Russian and a German 
were killed and another Russian dan- 
gerously wounded. An American was 
wounded; a French marine was killed, 
but most serious casualty of all, the 
brave Captain Labrousse, of the 
French Legation, who had with Cap- 
tain Darcy stood at the forefront of 
the defence of his Legation, was shot 
through the forehead and fell dead into 
the arms of his comrade only two days 
before the reliefs marched into Peking. 

The Chinese worked on continuously 
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at their fortifications. They built.a 
powerful fort on the city wall com- 
mnading the German Legation, and an- 
other beyond the American Legation. 
Across the North Bridge they ran up in 
a single night a stout wall of brick 
and manned it with sharpshooters. 
During the siege our men had gained 
great skill in sharpshooting. Sergeant 
Saunders especially showed rare skill 
in picking off the enemy’s crack shots. 
Finding that the Ministers declined to 
telegraph to their Government en clair 
that all was well with the Legations, 
the Tsung-li-Yamén wrote to Sir Rob- 
ert Hart asking him to send home a 
telegram in the sense they suggested. 
Sir Robert replied diplomatically, “If 
I were to wire the truth about the Le- 
gations I should not be believed.” 


CHINESE AND THE NATIVE 
CHRISTIANS. 


THE 


A malevolent attempt was next made 
by the Chinese to obtain possession of 
the refugees who were in our safe 
keeping. On July 27 they wrote to Sir 
Claude MacDonald saying that “they 
hear that there are lodged at the Lega- 
tions a considerable number of con- 
verts, and that, as the space is limited 
and weather hot, they suggest that they 
must be causing the Legations consid- 
erable inconvenience. And now that 
people’s minds are quieted, these con- 
verts can all be sent out and go about 
their ordinary avocations. They need 
not have doubt or fears. If you concur, 
an estimate should be made of the 
mumbers and a date fixed for letting 
them out. Then all will be in har- 
mony.” The reply of the diplomatic 
body was to the effect ‘that while they 
were considering the two last letters— 
one. offering safe conduct to 


Tien-tsin. and the other declaring 
that the converts might leave the Lega- 
tions in perfect security—heavy. firing 
was heard in the direction of the Pei- 
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tang, which was evidently being at- 
tacked in force; that yesterday and last 
night a barricade was built across the 
North Bridge, from behind which shots 
are being continuously fired into the 
British Legation. The French and 
Russian Legations are also being fired 
upon. As all this seems inconsistent 
with the above letters, an explanation 
is asked for before further considera- 
tion is given to the offer. 

Promptly the Yamén sent its explan- 
ation. The Pei-tang refugees, it 
seemed, who were starving, had made 
a sortie to obtain food. And they had 
tired upon the people. “A decree,”’ it 
went on to say, “has now been re- 
quested to the effect that if the con- 
verts do not come out to plunder they 
are to be protected, and not to be con- 
tinually attacked, for they also are the 
children of the State. This practice (of 
continually firing upon the converts) 
will thus be gradually stopped.” 

Such a callous reply was read with 
indignation, and there was not the 
slightest intention on the part of any 
Minister to leave Peking. Yet on the 
4th of August a decree was issued ap- 
pointing Yung Lu to conduct the for- 
eign Ministers safely to Tien-tsin “in 
order once more to show ‘the tenderness 
of the Throne for the men from afar.” 

Then the Yamén, knowing that our 
reliefs were marching victoriously from 
Tien-tsin, began showing small courte- 
sies to the Ministers. They announced 
to Marquis di Salvaggo Raggi their 
grief at receiving news of the death of 
the King of Italy, and they informed 
him that Lo Feng-Luh had been ap- 
pointed by special decree to express the 
condolences of the Emperor and Dow- 
ager Empress. On the death of the 
Duke of Edinburgh the Yamén made a 
similar notification to the British Min- 
ister, and this gave Sir Claude an op- 
portunity which he did not fail to seize 
of reminding the Yamén of the strange 
inconsistency of their action. The pres- 
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ence of Lo Feng-Luh in London en- 
gaged in conveying condolences to her 
Majesty indicated a maintenance of 
friendly relations which was in no way 
compatible with the existence of hos- 
tilities in Peking, and the continued de- 
privation extending over two months of 
the Legations of food. Sir Claude 
might well have added that he had no 
reason to think that his Excellency the 
Chinese Minister in London was indit- 
ing his despatches to the Foreign Office 
sandbagged in his chancery in Port- 
land-place with 12-pounder shells ex- 
ploding on the bed-room floor, and with 
the guards under a barricade opposite 
firing volleys into his family’s dwelling 
rooms. 

To our final protest against the 
shooting which deafened us at night 
and which, though we did not admit it, 
accounted as time went on for so many 
casualties, the Tsung-li-Yamén impu- 
dently replied, saying, “With regard to 
the firing at night it was, as before, the 
result of a mutual misunderstanding. 
It was more or less on the same footing 
as the sounding of the evening drum 
and the morning bell, ‘the daily duty of 
temple priests. It is really hardly 
worth a smile.” 


Tue Last DAYS OF THE SIEGE. 


On August 10, Friday, a messenger 
succeeded in passing the enemy’s lines, 
and brought us letters from General 
Gaselee and General Fukushima. A 
strong relief force was marching to 
Peking, and would arrive here if noth- 
ing untoward happened on the 13th or 
14th. Our danger then was that the 
enemy would make a final effort to 
rush the Legations before the arrival of 
reinforcements. . And the expected hap- 
pened. For the last, two days we had 
to: sustain a furious fusillade - and 
bombardment, and our casualties were 
many. One shell burst in Sir Claude 
MacDonald’s bed-room. . But our de- 
fences were now admirable and our 
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walls sheli-proof.. We had seized the 
Mongol market, and killed the general 
in command of the Shansi troops who 
had undertaken to reduce the Legations 
in five days. 

On August 12 the impersonal body 
“Prince Ching and others” wrote re- 
questing an audience with the foreign 
Ministers to discuss the preliminaries 
of a cessation of hostilities. Permis- 
sion was given and the interview fixed 
for 11 a. m. next day, but the Ministers 
never came. At the last moment they 
were “too occupied,” or too frightened, 
to come. 

Yesterday passed under an almost 
continuous fusillade which increased 
during the night. Then at 3 on this 
morning we were all awakened by the 
booming of guns in the east and by the 
welcome sound of volley firing. Word 
flew round that “the foreign troops are 
at the city wall and are shelling the 
East Gate.” At daylight most of us 
went on to the wall, and witnessed the 
shelling of the Great East Gate. We 
knew that the allies would advance in 
separate columns, and were on the qui 
vive of excitement, knowing that at 
any moment now the troops might ar- 
rive. Luncheon, the hard luncheon of 
horseflesh, came on, and we had just 
finished when the cry rang through the 
Legation “The British are coming,” and 
there was a rush to the entrance and 
up Caral-street towards the Water 
Gate. The stalwart form of the gen- 
eral and his staff were entering by the 
Water Gate, followed by the Ist Regi- 
ment of Sikhs and the 7th Rajputs. 
They passed down Canal-street, and 
amid a scene of indescribable emotion 
marched to the British Legation. The 
siege has been raised. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Peking, Aug. 15. 
On reading over my narrative of the 
siege I find that in the hurry and con-. 
fusion of concluding my report I have 
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omitted one or two things that I had 
wished to say. 

In the first place, I find that I have 
not in any adequate way expressed the 
obligation of all those confined in the 
British Legation to the splendid ser- 
vices done by the Rev. F. D. Game- 
well of the American Episcopal Mis- 
sion, to whom was due the designing 
and construction of all our defences, 
and who carried out in the most admi-- 
rable manner the ideas and suggestions 
of our Minister, Sir Claude MacDon- 
ald. 

To the Rev. Frank Norris of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
our thanks are also specially due. He 
superintended, often under heavy fire, 
the construction of defences in the 
Princes’ Fu and other exposed places, 
working always with a courage and en- 
ergy worthy of admiration. He was 
struck in the neck once by a segment 
ofa shell, but escaped marvellously 
from serious injury. He speaks Chi- 
nese well, and Chinese worked under 
him with a fearlessness that few men 
can inspire. 

In the second place I have noticed 
that I have not sufficiently recorded 
the valuable services rendered by Mr. 
H. G. Squiers, the First Secretary of 
the American Legation, who, on the 
death of Captain Strouts, became Chief 
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of the Staff to Sir Claude MacDonald. 
He had been for fifteen years in the 
United States cavalry and his knowl- 
edge and skill and the resolution with 
which he inspired his sma!l body of 
men will not readily be forgotten. 

Finally, writing as an Englishman, I 
desire to place on record the excellent 
discipline, steadiness under fire, cour- 
age and eagerness of the non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry who defended 
the British Legation throughout the 
siege and who constantly reinforced . 
the most dangerous outposts. I am but 
expressing the opinion of every one of 
the community in the British Legation 
in saying that our men kept up the best 
traditions of the British Army. 

To-day the Pei-tang Cathedral was 
relieved. Bishops, priests and sisters 
had survived the siege, and, thanks to 
the wonderful foresight of Bishop Fa- 
vier, the Christians had been spared 
from starvation. Japanese coming 
down from the north of the city relieved 
the cathedral; French, British and Rus- 
sians from the south arrived as the 
siege was raised. Mines had been em- 
ployed with deadly effect. The guards 
had lost five French killed and five Ital- 
ians. Some 200 of the Christians had 
perished. 





THE GERMAN SCHOOLBOY. 


The difference between the German 
schoolboy and the English is that the 
former goes to school to learn and the 
latter to play. The German father is 
careful concerning his son’s physical 
welfare, arguing that a healthy body is 
necessary as the residence of a sound 
mind. The English father is anxious 
that his son should not be entirely un- 


educated, arguing that an active mind 
is necessary to the support of a 
sound body. Till six years of age the 
German lad is left entirely alone, so far 
as education is concerned. Until he 
enters school the probability is that he 
does not even know his letters. 

In his extenuation, however, one must 
remember the German buchstab is not 
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the sort of character to which one would 
willingly expose the innocence of child- 
hood. It is a cunning, wicked hiero- 
glynhic, its chief ambition to be mis- 
taken for that which it is not. The 
German man’s shrewdness in business, 
his invulnerability to the wiles of de- 
ceit and trickery, I attribute to his ear- 
ly training in the mazes of his own al- 
phabet. The child that at a glance has 
learned to tell a German A from a U, 
and a B from a V, whose eye has been 
trained to detect the twiddle by which 
you know that a capital E is in real- 
ity a G, who is not to be humbugged by 
an N pretending it is an R; who knows 
an “f’? from a long “s;” who can pick 
his way among written “c” and “u” and 
“m” and “‘n” and “i’—is not to be taken 
in, later in life, by the comparatively 
feeble efforts of the mere human swind- 
ler. Teach a boy the German alphabet, 
and you have fairly prepared him to 
hold his own through this world of 
shams and make-believes and affecta- 
tions. Small wonder that the German 
parent shuns, so long as may be, intro- 
ducing his babe to the amazing hypoc- 
risies of the German A, B, C. With 
knowledge of the German alphabet 
must necessarily disappear all the sim- 
plicity and trustfulness of childhood. So 
through the happy days of infancy this 
sad thing is kept away from him. Till 
six, he exercises merely his limbs and 
his lungs. Then his evil hour arrives, 
and for eight years he works; and work 
in a German school does not leave much 
leisure for frivolity. 

That he is not overworked is proved 
by the fact that he keeps his health, 
and that the race does not deteriorate 
in stature or in stamina. Indeed, Ger- 
man manhood could contrast with An- 
glo-Saxon rather to our own disadvan- 
tage. Little men-figures, such as one can 
meet by the thousand in the streets of 
any large English town are rare in the 
Fatherland. Not to speak of the Aus- 
trians, who even so far back as the hey- 
493 
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day of the Roman Empire were regard- 
ed as a giant race, the Prussians and 
Bavarians must be in height and 
breadth beyond the average standard 
of modern manhood—in breadth too 
often, one fears, sadly beyond. In Ger- 
many men of seven feet are as common 
now as they were when Friedrich the 
First of Prussia and his son, Friedrich 
Wilhelm, scoured the Empire for re- 
cruits to their famous Potsdam Guards. 
That so many of them appear men run 
to seed, if one, without offence, may ap- 
ply so impolite a simile—flabby and 
podgy, is the accidental result of the 
pernicious national habit of excessive 
beer-drinking. As young men, they 
show no signs of having sacrificed phys- 
ical to mental well-being. 

But the exact amount of study that 
the human boy, or shall we say the Ger- 
man boy?—for the Jiingling, qulet, 
thoughtful, well-behaved, appears by 
contrast with the youth of other coun- 
tries a production somewhat unearthly 
—can be made to accomplish without 
entailing this sacrifice must have been 
judged to a nicety. And the State sees 
to it that that amount and no less its 
sons shall accomplish. At fourteen or 
fifteen the German boy leaves the Gym- 
nasium or the Oberrealschule better ed- 
ucated than many of our own young 
leave their University. He possesses a 
thorough mastery of his own language, 
including its complicated grammar—for 
grammar, in Germany, is not consid- 
ered, as with us, an unnecessary acquire- 
ment, tending towards priggishness; a 
knowledge of history, not confined to 
that of his own country, but embracing 
an acquaintanceship with “Weltges- 
chichte” from the Stone Age to the 
present Rule of Gold; a_ thorough 
grounding in mathematics; a grip of 
elementary science and “Naturbeschrei- 
bung;” an introduction to physics and 
chemistry; and a familiarity with Chris- 
tianity, as taught in schools and 
churches. He knows something of 
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music, and has an understanding of 
Art. He can play and he can sing. His 
learning of English and French has not 
been confined to the irregular verbs, a 
few rules of grammar, and a certain 
number of idioms to be repeated parrot- 
wise; it is with him a practical posses- 
sion. He can speak in those languages, 
and he can understand them when they 
are spoken to him. A German school- 
boy, if you ask him the way in German, 
will probably reply to you in English. 
This is uncomplimentary to your ac- 
cent, but about that he is indifferent; 
his desire is for his own advancement. 
A German schoolboy who picked me up 
one morning a few months ago on the 
sands of Blankenberghe was delighted 
on discovering me to be an Englishman, 
which happened promptly on my re- 
marking that the new harbor works, 
considered sesthetically, were hédsslich, 
the pronunciation of which word I 
never yet have mastered. He waived 
the question of the war in South Af- 
rica, and took me metaphorically to his 
arms, and for half an hour talked Eng- 
lish to me. It was bad English; I think 
I could have understood his German as 
well. But that was not his concern. 
Here, in holiday time, far away from 
school, an opportunity had occurred to 
him to improve his English. It was a 
gift of Providence, and he seized it. 
Can any one imagine an Eton lad seiz- 
ing on a similar opportunity to prac- 
tice his French or German? The Ger- 
man boy is conscientious with a consci- 
entiousness that is uncanny. 

Latin is not the fetish in German ed- 
ucation that it is with us. In English 
schools, as some of us know to our cost, 
two-thirds of a boy’s time are practi- 
cally wasted on a study that is no 
earthly use to him in after life, that 
affords him no pleasure, that at the best 
enables him to enjoy the doubtful priv- 
ilege of posing occasionally as a supe- 
rior person. Most of us, thank Heaven, 
soon get rid of this useless burden of 


dead knowledge, thereby making room 
for more living studies. I should like 
to know how many men of thirty retain 
any knowledge of Latin, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of being able to de- 
cline “Musa,” or conjugate the verb 
“Amo.” In practical Germany, the 
classics, except through the medium of 
translation, are deemed useless, except 
to intending Professors, or to men of 
exceptional leisure; and the German 
schoolboy is not troubled with Greek 
at all, though a purely elementary 
knowledge of Latin is provided for him, 
upon which, if he desire, he can later 
found a further acquaintanceship. All 
that is aimed at is that he leave school 
prepared in every way for social and 
business life. If he belong to the well- 
to-do classes, he then enters a Univer- 
sity, where he remains for four years. 
The German student is not an industri- 
ous young man. He probably feels, 
and with some justice, that, having 
been condemned during his boyhood to 
exceedingly hard labor, he is now en- 
titled in his youth to play somewhat. 
So with rare exceptions he proceeds to 
“bummel” through life. Only the ex- 
ceptionally studious or ambitious think 
of devoting more than four or five of 
their eight Semesters to work. Maybe 
he will travel—for the German Univer- 
sity system allows, and indeed encour- 
ages, his doing 8so—perfecting himself 
in modern languages. Or maybe he has 
a yearning towards Culture or Science. 
But, generally speaking, he is practical 
in his educational ideals, only studying 
with energy such subjects as are neces- 
sary to his career. Socially, he feels he 
is already sufficiently equipped, and his 
real duties will appear to lie rather in 
the direction of the “Mensur” and the 
“Kneipe.” 

But this is apart from my subject, 
which is that of the German schoolboy, 
and not of the German student. He is 
an industrious little chap, studying as 
he stands on the stehplatz of the electric 




















tram that takes him to and fro to the 
mid-day meal; poring over his books 
even in the short quarter of an hour’s 
interval. His heart is in his work. In 
Germany there is a deadly earnestness 
about this question of Education, and 
the German boy himself has caught the 
prevailing enthusiasm. Carlyle de- 
scribed school as a walled-in space in 
which you imprison boys and then 
throw books at them. The German 
school-man, to do him justice, has made 
endeavor to deserve this reproach no 
longer. Not merely that a man knows, 
but that he shall be able to impart—two 
very different things—is required of 
him. It is deemed essential that he 
shall be able to make study interesting. 
In Churches and in Picture Galleries 
one meets whole classes, headed by the 
master. The principles of architecture 
are better taught by every boy putting 
on his hat and trotting round to the 
Cathedral, where, the actual thing in 
front of his eyes, it is explained to him. 
Picture Galleries are held to help not 
only Art but the acquirement of his- 
tory. 

The German Schoolmaster would 
shock your confirmed artist by his ap- 
preciation of “subject.” From his point 
of view a badly-painted “Entry of 
Charles V into Ghent” is much to be 
preferred to the most perfectly-silhou- 
etted ginger-beer bottle ever “project- 
ed” upon canvas. Not chiaroscuro, not 
solidity of shadow, not perfection of 
symbol is what the German Schoolmas- 
ter demands of art, but historically cor- 
rect costume, and true representation 
of armory and domestic utensil of the 
period. On misty days in autumn, to 
take an example, the schoolboy of the 
Black Forest is marched to the peak 
of some high hill. From there geog- 
raphy is taught him. It is pointed out 
to him that he stands upon an island, 
completely surrounded by the mist, 
which, for the purposes of this comedy, 
has had handed to it the part of water, 
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which it plays with much success. The 
twin rivers of mist on either side of him 
filling both valleys are, for him, estu- 
aries; the spur of mountain opposite is 
a peninsula. He descends, it is certain, 
with geographical ideas in his head 
that could never have been put there by 
mere maps hanging upon a wall. 
The German boy is taught to regard 
Education, not as a thing limited by 
hours, but as the business of his day— 
to dismiss play altogether from his 
mind. Neither boy nor man, it is main- 
tained, can serve two masters. As bear- 
ing upon this part of the argument, I 
may mention that I have a little friend, 
a German, whose parents are enthusi- 
astic admirers of all things English. A 
little while ago they removed him from 
the school in Germany, where he was 
promising to make himself ill by over- 
application to study and placed him in 
an English public school. He is still as 
enthusiastic, as eager as ever. But it is 
for play, not for work. His desire, as it 
was in Germany, is to be top of his di- 
vision. But now it is to be top in erick- 
et and in football, in racing and in row- 
ing. This one case proves the German 
argument, if any argument were need- 
ed. Only the exceptional boy can pos- 
sess the super-abundant vitality neces- 
sary for distinction in two paths lead- 
ing to utterly opposite goals. Admi- 
rable Crichtons are not to be had for 
the asking. The Germans say, Work 
first, play afterwards; boyhood for 
study, youth for sport. The conse- 
quence is that the German schoolboy, 
by comparison, appears out of school 
hours dull and uninteresting. His small 
mind is troubled with the misbehavior 
of the Huns, anxious concerning the 
problem of the Asses’ Bridge. His play 
in holiday time, and holiday time only 
—for while school is sitting bed appeals 
more to his leisure than exercise, and 
small wonder—may seem to Anglo-Sax- 
on eyes childish. He has learnt no sport, 
and has therefore little else beyond his 
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own childish instinct for make-believe 
with which to amuse himself. So soon 
as this departs from him he becomes a 
miniature man, a quaint figure in the 
Café, his tiny face almost hidden be- 
hind his huge glass -of beer. He is 
grave, courteous, and generally a little 
tired. His chief wish would appear to 
be to do those things that he ought to 
do, and to carefully shun those things 
that he ought not te do. He keeps to 
the path, reads and obeys religiously 
all police notices and warnings, avoids 
the seats in the park reserved for 
grown-up people, plays only with the 
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sand provided by the Government for 
his amusement. Nowadays, it is true, 
he is beginning to indulge a little more 
in sport. In holiday time he may be 
seen conscientiously practising “outside 
edge” riding his bicycle round flower- 
beds; for whatever his small hand finds 
to do it is desirous to do it thoroughly. 
On the whole he is a lovable little chap. 
One feels sorry for him that he has to 
work so hard. But he is quite willing. 
He has convinced himself that it is good 
for him, and that for him is all-suffi- 
cient. 
Jerome K. Jerome. 
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Christ He walked with fisher-folk—O the years since then, 
Brother still to the fisher-folk, and they are men. 


Men with eyes their Mistress gave them, 
Different they and we, 
By the yellow lights at anchor 
In the blackness of the sea, 
Hair as fair as in olden years, 
Slow speeched, greatly daring, 
Careless out from, the shifting beach 
We heedless of their faring. 
(Treading byways that they know, 
Shunning highways that they know,) 
Bound with utter gladness to serve their friend the sea. 


Christ He chose the fisher-folk—now the world is old 

Brother to the fisher-folk—and the tale is told. 

Mending their nets by Galilee—the many years since then 
Brother still to the fisher-folk, and they are men. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


Herbert Shaw. 
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And what does he think of his position 
—the former disciple of George Sand, 
he whom she called “her little Bourbon- 
nichon”—the poet of the lonely heath 
and misty moorland, who came up to 
Paris to conquer fame as the Mistral of 
the Allier; and who finds himself 
transformed, first by hereditary thrift, 
then by marriage, into a live machine 
for turning out copy? Has his docile 
nature caught the contagion of his 
wife’s fever of worldly vanity, or does 
he retain at heart his simple rural 
tastes, taking part in his wife’s Paris- 
ian triumphs merely as a lover who 
immolates himself with rapture to the 
tastes of her whom he adores, too 
grateful if she deigns to receive his im- 
molation? 

Or again, has he fathomed his wife’s 
nature, and does he belong to the pa- 
tient throng of resigned husbands who 
make no attempt to struggle against 
circumstances or to free themselves 
from the net in which they are en- 
tangled? 

Clever would be the observer who 
could read the answer to this enigma in 
the countenance of the tireless article- 
writer. For the shy and candid young 
Provincial of 1866 has grown, with 
years, into a man of reserved exterior, 
distant manners, little conversation ex- 
cept as a raconteur of anecdotes of 
Parisian life, flavored with that tone 
of the slightly cynical moralist which 
he adopts in his writings. Always 
thickset and vigorous, he has grown 
somewhat heavy with years, and hav- 
ing long figured conspicuously on the 
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Boulevards, at the theatres and in so- 
ciety, he has acquired a certain air 
of official importance suggesting the 
ex-prefect. 

The traces of his immense and uncot- 
genial labor can be seen in the leaden 
hue of his complexion, due to constant 
vigils, and in his deeply furrowed brow, 
beneath the close-cropped, grizzled hair. 

But what thoughts are swarming be- 
hind this cold, diplomatic walk? The 
ironical mouth has never revealed, and 
never will reveal them, and for him 
who has the taste and leisure for de- 
ciphering countenances—but who in 
Paris has either?—Hector Le Prieux’ is 
not the only enigmatic face in his 
household. 

For the past two years habitués of 
“first nights” might have seen from 
time to time when the play was a suit- 
able one for young girls—a “piéce a 
mariages,” as it is called—Madame Le 
Prieux appear in her box bringing with 
her a fair and dainty creature, dressed 
precisely like herself and resembling 
her as a little younger sister might, 
with a trace of the Cinderella! 

This was her daughter Reine, whose 
delicate, almost meagre, grace con- 
trasted with the opulent beauty of her 
mother, who carried off her forty years 
with the majesty of a Juno. 

At the age of twenty-one, Reine 
looked barely eighteen; she was at 
once fresh and frail, with too slender a 
figure, as if something had checked the 
full unfolding of her bloom. Her ex- 
pression was too pensive for so infan- 
tile a face, giving her an almost painful 
air of precocity. She inherited the long 
oval of her mother’s face, her Greek 
outline and regular features, but in her 
this fine type of pure race was lesa 
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clear cut, as if slightly blurred, and 
beneath her finely-arched brows, in- 
stead of her mother’s flashing, black 
southern eyes, she had the brown, 
thoughtful eyes of her father. From 
her father also came her chestnut hair 
and the somewhat full lips, with a 
droop of dreamy sadness in the cor- 
ners. 

Never was the blending of two races 
more visible—was it to the secret an- 
tagonism of the two natures that Mad- 
emoiselle Le Prieux owed the strange 
melancholy of her glance? Had this 
young creature already passed through 
some mysterious trial—one of those 
disappointments which even when part- 
ly fanciful, wound a young heart none 
the less deeply—or was it simply the 
physical lassitude of a child already 
jaded by the strain of social life? 

When any one spoke of Reine to her 
mother with some show of solicitude 
for her health, Madame Le Prieux 
would reply: “Yes, she looks a little 
pale, does she not? But it is natural to 
her to be like that; she has never 
known a day’s illness in her life.” 
And when in a confidential mood she 
would add: “I do not say it because she 
is my child, but Reine is a piece of per- 
fection. I have never had to reprove her 
from her birth; her only fault is that 
she is too good—she is not young, that 
culla. When I was her age, a ball 
would drive me wild. I enjoy one 
still! She dances just as she learnt 
her letters, from a sense of duty. Her 
father used to be like 'that, but I must 
say he is well over it. Reine will get 
over it too, but for the moment nothing 
amuses her—it is amazing!” said beau- 
tiful Madame Le Prieux, and she drew 
herself up with the proud conscious- 
ness of being a model wife and mother 
who is keeping her husband and 


daughter up to the social height where 
she has raised them with no help on 
their part. 

If by chance Le Prieux was present 
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when his wife passed this judgment on 
Reine he shrugged his shoulders with 
the indulgent: “Oh! no, my dear,” of a 
husband who feels that his wife talks 
a little too much; and turned the con- 
versation by one of his favorite anec- 
dotes. 

Like all story-tellers, he had a limit- 
ed repertory, told always with the em- 
phasis in the same place, and they were 
too often directed—it was his one 
weakness—at those of his confréres who 
had deserted journalism to turn to au- 
thorship. 

“Yes, Reine amuses herself quietly,” 
he would say, “she is like me. You 
amuse yourself noisily, that is the dif- 
ference! But she has too much wit and 
good sense to put on those airs of bore- 
dom that some people assume at a 
social function after taking all the 
pains in the world to get there. I re- 
member, years ago, how Jacques 
Molan, the novelist, begged me to get 
Him an invitation to Countess Komow’s 
wild-beast ball. I procured it for him 
by great diplomacy, the said Countess 
was so fond of us! Just before putting 
on my own costume I chanced to drop 
in at the office, and there behold my 
Jacques Molan, dressed like a bear 
with his snout thrown back, surround- 
ed by a group of admiring reporters, to 
whom he is saying with his most blasé 
air: ‘It was out of the question torefuse 
the Countess—she insisted on my com- 
ing! But my dear fellows, you have 
no idea what a bore it is to be a society 
man!” 

These two formulas: “Reine is not 
young,” “Reine amuses herself quiet- 
ly,” sum up in brief, numberless con- 
versations between Monsieur and Ma- 
dame Le Prieux about their child. 

These colloquies of so delicate and 
serious a nature—since they concerned 
the character, and consequently the 
happiness, of their only daughter-- 
usually took place in the coupé as they 
were driving home from a “first 
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night” to which they had not taken her. 
These were the only téte-d-tétes that 
fell to the lot of this married pair, 
closely united as they were, or believed 
themselves to be. But what with the 
sccial engagements of the wife and the 
professional drudgery of the hus- 
band, what other hour could they have 
for a confidential talk? 

His duties as dramatic critic kept 
him at his post into the small hours, 
while she wore out the night at balls, 
to which she carried Reine. 

Hector could only accomplish his 
enormous task by keeping his morning 
hours sacred. Seated at his desk on the 
stroke of nine, behind closed doors, he 
rose from it at noon from his daily 
work but half completed. It was only 
on rare occasions that he drank his 
morning coffee with his wife; they 
usually met first at the second break- 
fast long enough to exchange morning 
greetings in Reine’s presence. Reine 
was also with them at dinner when 
they chanced to dine at home. The 
evenings were devoted to society and 
the theatres. 

Can we wonder that the only confi- 
dential talks between these victims of 
Parisian life took place in a _ hired 
coupé between the door of the theatre 
and that of his office? We can see the 
picture: the January night descending 
on the city in dense fog, through which 
the gaslights can scarcely pierce, the 
hasty step of the shivering passer-by 
on the sloppy pavements, the carriage 
rolling noiselessly on its rubber-tires, 
while the coachman holds the reins 
with icy fingers. Behind the dripping, 
misty glass of the cab-windows we can 
dimly discern the silhouettes of Ma- 
thilde and Hector—she wearing on her 
dainty head a theatre toque of the most 
delicate hue, her Juno-like profile 
emerging from the cream-white Thibet 
fur which edges her opera wrap of ruby 


velvet, he showing under his otter pe- 


lisse, as it is thrown back, the white 
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shirt front and gleaming studs of the 
diner-out. You would fancy them to be 
people of elegant leisure, he an idler 
whom his wife is about to drop at his 
club, instead of a hard-working journal- 
ist who must toil late over damp proofs 
to earn this semblance of luxury. What 
a symbol of their whole -life is this 
drive across Paris at such an hour and 
under such conditions. 

The theatre they had been attending 
was the Odion and the journal for 
which Le Prieux did the theatrical busi- 
ness had its office in the Rue Grange 
Bateliére. Doubtless Madame Le Prieux 
had reckoned upon t e length of this 
nocturnal trip as giving an opportunity 
for the serious talk she was about to 
enter upon with her husband. 

“Shall you stay long at your Office, 
my dear?” she began. 

“Not very long,” answered Hector. “I 
wrote my article this morning before 
the performance, on the great principle 
of never putting off till to morrow what 
can be done to-day. Nothing has been 
altered since the final rehearsal. So, 
with a few words to announce a suc- 
cess and my’proof to correct, I shall be 
through with the whole thing in less 
than half an hour—but why?” 

“Because I wish for a serious talk 
with you about something really im- 
portant,” replied Mathilde, who, even 
in the closest intimacy, rarely deigned 
to drop her goddess-airs and descend to 
the bourgeoise familiarity of “thee” and 
“thou.” “If it is only for half an 
hour I will wait for you here in the car- 
riage.” 

“Wait for me?” cried Le Prieux. “Oh! 
no, I will not correct the proofs; that ex- 
cellent creature Cartier will do it for 
me”—Cartier being a protégé of Hec- 
tor’s, for whom he had found a position 
as proof-reader and whom he believed 
to be devoted to him. After a pause he 
asked a question, showing ingenuously 
his preoccupation with a certain sub- 
ject. 
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“An important matter? Do you mean 
Reine’s marriage?” 

“Precisely,” replied she; then with a 
shade of anxiety, which Hector recalled 
later, “why do you ask that. Have 
they approached you too?” 

“Approached me?” he said, “not the 
least in the world. But the moment 
you speak in that tone what can be in 
question but Reine’s happiness? You 
love her so much, and you have such 
reason to love her. She is like thee.” 
And he pressed her hand with a depth 
of tenderness revealed also by the ca- 
ress in his words. 

Mathilde did not need these signs of 
emotion to assure her that this faithful- 
hearted man, so untiring in his devo- 
tion, was as much in love with her as 
in their early days. Was she touched 
at proving once more her husband’s 
depth of feeling? Or was her self-love 
merely flattered by this spontaneous 
tribute to her lofty. and precious quali- 
ties as a wife and mother? Or, again, 
was she seeking to ward off the objec- 
tions she divined to the scheme she 
had been revolving for months past in 
her narrow, despotic brain? 

However this may be, she returned 
the pressure of Hector’s hand and con- 
descended to reply to him with the ca- 
ressing “thee.” 

“T have but one merit,” she _ said, 
“that of being a faithful wife. Thy 
love, I assure thee, repays me for all. 
Now listen,” she went on, “Crucé came 
last week to talk over this project with 
me. I did not think it worth while to 
trouble you until the affair was further 
advanced, lest it should disturb the 
freedom of mind you need for your 
work. But yesterday he came again 
and asked me outright what we should 
say to a marriage between Reine and 
Edgar Faucherot.” 

“Edgar Faucherot?’ exclaimed Le 
Prieux. “That young Faucherot wants 


to marry Reine—?” 
“And why not?” 


asked Mathilde; 
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“what is there in this proposal to sur- 
prise you? For it is distinctly a pro- 
posal, you observe. Crucé did not dis- 
guise from me that if not an official en- 
voy, he is at least an authorized agent.” 

“What surprises me?’ rejoined Hec- 
tor. “In the first place, Faucherot is 
not free. Have you forgotten that this 
very autumn his mother was complain- 
ing to you of his craze for the little 
Percy? She wanted me to use my in- 
fluence to get her an engagement in 
America, in order to separate her son 
from the charmer, and since Percy is 
still at the Varieties—” 

“That merely proves that he is free. 
He has broken with her,” said Madame 
Le Prieux, “and precisely because he is 
in love with Reine. Do not let that 
worry you, mon ami. I have looked 
into it and find that Madame Faucherot 
greatly exaggerated the affair. Being 
a widow with an only son, it was natu- 
ral for her to take fright. But it was 
simply that the young man’s head was 
turned by the vanity of showing him- 
self with a popular actress. It was not 
one of those love affairs which leave 
their mark for life and which might 
well disturb a young girl’s parents.” 

“All the same, love, I must own that 
I had dreamed of a suitor for our 
charming Reine with other youthful 
memories than those of suppers with 
the little’ Percy. And besides, it is 
not Perey only—there is the mother her- 
self It was years, you remember, be- 
fore you could bring yourself to receive 
Madame Faucherot. You see her now 
because she is a worthy woman, and 
you are a most amiable one. But if she 
becomes Reine’s mother-in-law you will 
be broughtinto family relations with her, 
you who were brought up 4 great lady.” 
(He believed this sincerely, the Parisian 
journalist!) “And she? I do not re- 
proach her for having been a sales- 
woman in the Faucherot shop before 
becoming its owner. There are sales- 
women who are ladies—but as for her! 
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The aroma of the shop hangs about 
her still, and Papa Faucherot’s millions 
are powerless against it. She may have 
removed the great gilt letters I used to 
see glittering on their balcony in the 
Rue de la Banque: ‘Faucherot, successor 
to Hardy, Silks and Velvets,’ but those 
same letters are stamped all over her 
person. She is still what she was be- 
hind the counter, bourgeoise and com-- 
mon enough to bring tears to the eyes! 
She is the same whether trying on su- 
perb toilettes or being drawn through 
the Bois behind her ten-thousand-franc 
horses. Faith! she doesn’t let us ignore 
the price of these same horses any more 
than of the pate de fois gras and the 
wines she serves at her dinners! And 
those invitations she scatters all over 
Paris to celebrities she does not know 
in order to set up a salon! and those 
verbal slips she is so famous for! How 
can you endure it all, you the woman 
of the world par excellence? My poor 
love, even with your supreme tact and 
handling you will not be able to carry 
it off!’ 

Madame Le Prieux had allowed her 
husband a free field for one of the ti- 
rades into which his journalistic habits 
had turned his familiar talk. Although, 
as we have seen, Mathilde was totally 
lacking in that insight into another’s 
heart which forms the only true tact, 
she had a woman’s insight for what the 
most delicate of the classic poets has 
called “man’s weak side and his yield- 
ing moment.’* 

She had her own reasons for not 
breaking in upon Le Prieux’ eloquence. 
The chief objection to the marriage she 
had skillfully planned was not founded 
upon Madame Faucherot’s greater or 
less distinction or upon the Faucherot 
silks’ and velvets. While allowing her 
husband to grow heated over this 
theme, she knew that he would soon 


1 Sola viri molles aditus et 
noras.—Virgil. 
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reveal his inmost thought, which he did 
after a moment’s silence. 

“And even if I should overlook the 
son’s deficiencies and you the mother’s, 
we must hear what Reine thinks—” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the mother, with a 
singular accent of blended irony and 
curiosity, “you know what Reine 
thinks? It Is true, she confides in you 
sometimes. What has she told you?” 

Again there was silence. The domes- 
tic tyrant, in her desire to learn whether 
any confidence had been reposed in 
Hector, had touched upon the most sen- 
sitive chord in the heart of this hus- 
band and father—a chord almost never 
touched by himself. Like all men 
whose shyness is the result, not of cir- 
cumstances, but of their personality, 
Hector stood absolutely disconcerted 
before a deeply reserved nature like 
Reine’s. How often he had seen, or 
rather divined, in Reine’s glance rivet- 
ed upon himself, something mysterious, 
some thought or feeling which he 
longed yet dreaded to fathom—perhaps 
because this thought or feeling coincid- 
ed with depths in his own heart which 
he would not own to himself. Yes, he 
knew what Reine thought, but he did 
not wish to know. He knew that the 
sadness in the eyes of this charming 
child rose from a profound, an infinite 
pity for himself, for his existence of a 
galley-slave chained to the oar—by 
what and by whom? 

To reply to this question would have 
been to condemn one whom he loved 
with a passionate tenderness which 
does not judge,even in the face of over- 
whelming evidence, and the mystery that 
veiled the thoughts and sentiments of 
his daughter was made doubly painful 
by the fear that he was not alone in 
divining it. This was why his wife’s 
words made him tremble, as he an- 
swered with a constrained smile that 
simulated indifference: 

“What has she told me, my dear? 
Why, absolutely nothing. Do you fancy 
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that she opens herself more to me than 
to you—when, indeed, could she find a 
moment in which to confide in me? I 
never see her alone. But in the absence 
of confidences I have—”’ here embar- 
rassment made him hesitate for a word 
—“yes, I have impressions. And since 
we have touched on the subject, it 
has seemed to me that if she singles out 
any one, it is certainly not Faucherot.” 

“Who, then?” asked the mother ea- 
gerly. 

“Her cousin Huguenin, I think,” said 
Le Prieux, and as if to defend himself 
for his apparent lack of confidence, “I 
repeat that this is merely conjecture. 
Reine has never breathed a word to me 
nor has Charles. You may be sure that 
I should have spoken to you at once.” 

“Most certainly,” said Madame Le 
Prieux, slightly shrugging her white 
shoulders. “It is not a fancy to be en- 
couraged. You know what a good 
kinswoman I am,” she insisted, “and 
how cordially I have received Charles 
Huguenin, though he is only a second 
cousin, after all, and I have not seen 
his father for years. But Charles has 
little fortune and no position. It does 
not count that he has finished his law- 
studies and been received at the Paris 
bar. If he were to marry now he could 
not support his wife except by settling 
down in Provence with his father and 
raising wine and oil and silk-worms. 
And tell me frankly, can you conceive 
of Reine living down there in a mas, 
superintending laborers, never having 
any theatres to go to, or visits, or balls? 
I know, I know! She is always saying 
she has no taste for society. So mam- 
ma was always saying when my poor 
father was alive, and then when we 
were ruined and had to give it all up, 
it was I who had to cheer her. But 
that is not the question. Happily 
Charles is no more thinking of Reine 
than Reine is of him. To return to the 
Faucherots, what answer am I to give 
Crucé? I must tell you at once that the 
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question of a dot is settled. I have dis- 
guised nothing from that good friend of 
ours and that excellent Madame Fau- 
cherot—who has her absurdities, I ad- 
mit, but not as many as she had; she is 
forming herself;—has always had a 
great deal of heart; she understands 
so well; one cannot do everything 
in this life! She and her  hus- 
band have made money, you and I 
have made a position. It is not your 
fault, my poor friend, that we have 
nothing to give Reine. It is the fault of 
your profession. I knew it when I mar- 
ried you, but I resolved to spare our 
child, if possible, all the privations we 
have had. Well, here we are at your 
office. Do not hurry; correct your 
proofs. I will wait for you as long as 
you like—” 

The coupé had in fact, turned the 
corner .of the Rue Dronot just as the 
magnanimous Mathilde was nobly for- 
giving her husband and condescending 
to wait half-an-hour for him in a warm, 
softly-cushioned carriage. Why was it 
that as he alighted and climbed the 
dingy stair, he suddenly saw Reine’s 
soft, dark eyes with the sad look in 
them? What connection was there be- 
tween this look and the words her 
mother had just uttered? Why, again, 
when the excellent Cartier, as he had 
called him, handed him his proofs— 
why did he see distinctly, in place of 
the blotted sheets on which his pen 
mechanicallly traced cabalistic. signs— 
the landscape of Provence which he 
had looked on but once and only for a 
few hours when on his way home from 
a Press Convention in the South. The 
mas of the Huguenins rose before him, 
sheltered from the mistral by a black 
screen of cypresses, the long rows of 
vines displaying their serrated leaves 
and the opulence of their purple grape- 
clusters above the red earth, a rose- 
garden in full bloom beneath a grove 
of silvery olives, and gray rocks sepa- 
rating this grove from the blue Mediter- 
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ranean gleaming with white sails? 
What charm had this vision for the 
Parisian man-of-letters, scribbling the 
last lines of his article with his white, 
well-kept hand? That hand had never 
touched a rustic implement, unless in 
his far-off childhood. And yet—was it 
homesickness for the soil which had 
seized upon the popular writer? Was it 
the provincial reasserting himself over 
the Parisian of thirty years’ standing? 
Or did he divine that the happiness of 
the daughter whose soul was like his 
own, as were her eyes, was down 
there in Provence far from Faucherot 
and his millions, far from Paris, far 
from what and whom besides? But 
already the vision had vanished. Hec- 
tor gathered together the . corrected 
sheets of his proof, handed them to 
Cartier, and bowing distantly and with 
dignity, as became one of the princes 
of criticism, to the young reporters, 
walked out of the office. 

He did not catch the remarks ex- 
changed between the lesser lights of 
journalism upon this bow from their 
senior. 

“There is another big-head, papa Le 
Prieux,”’ said: one. 

“And to think that at his age you 
will be as great a snob as he,” replied 
a companion jeeringly, “and as great 
a fluke——” 

“It is a fact that he is of a nullity! 
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Was that last article of. his trashy 
enough I ask you? How ever did a 
fellow like that arrive?” 

“The Latest Method for Getting On 
in the World. By Hector Le Prieux, 1 
volume, 3 francs 50,” quote the Dxcel- 
lent Cartier, sneeringly. ‘Axiom: first 
marry a very pretty woman——” 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
the first speaker. 

“Just what you mean yourself,” re- 
plied Cartier, who had touched a but- 
ton, and interrupted his attack to say 
to the messenger: “Tell the composi- 
tors the Le Prieux will make a three- 
quarters column. I am looking over 
the proofs, you shall have it in ten 
minutes.—As for us who are not in 
high life, if we could only catch an- 
other such prize!” 

And the man who owed his place to 
Hector the snob, Hector who got on by 
means of his wife’s beauty, lighted his 
pipe and went on revising Hector’s 
proofs. It was his way of paying his 
debt to his benefactor. The proof- 
reader was sincere in his detraction, 
and sincere in his wish to oblige the 
old journalist. He was grateful to 
him and at the same time envied him— 
not for his literary position, but for his 
carriage, for being in “high-life,”’ to 
use his own words—in short for being 
the husband of “the beautiful Madame 
Le Prieux.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Every now and then, as the fancy 
moved me, I would go to “read the 
Word,” as she put it, to old Miss Bre- 
don. The attraction, I have to confess, 
lay not altogether in the prospect of ex- 
pounding the Scripture, but more large- 
ly in the singular interest of Miss Bre- 
don’s conversation, her remarkable 
stock of information and original points 


of view and comments. There was 
something in her life not much less 
than heroic, entitling her to a high 
place among the saints of labor. She 
lived now in a very neat cottage, a 
niece who was just through her stand- 
ards coming in every day to help her 
with the chores and perhaps a bit of 
cooking. With regard to her age she 
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was a little hazy, but put it somewhere 
between eighty and ninety, with a lean- 
ing to the more venerable figure. In 
very early childhood she had been left 
an orphan, and went out, as soon as 
she was able for any work, “standards” 
being no consideration in those good old 
times, as servant first in one and then 
in another farmhouse. “From there I 
went,” she said, “as servant in a gentle- 
folk’s house, and after that I was house- 
keeper to a lady as left me the chaney 
and the burry.” The “burry,” or bu- 
reau, is a perfect treasure in black oak, 
and the china a constant occasion to me 
of covetousness. “And all the while,” 
she went on, “I was saving the money 
to buy this house, where I have been 
ever since and shall be till I’m took. It 
was at L—— the farmhouse was, where 
first I went out to service. Have you 
ever been to L——?” 

“Yes!” I said, “I’ve bicycled over 
there.” 

“Oh! do you ride them wheels?” she 
answered, slightly shocked, I think. 

“Yes,” I said, “it’s wonderful how it 
helps one to get about.” 

“Aye,” she replied, “so it be. It be 
wonderful how folks get about nowa- 
days, so it be. Why, in my young days 
I mind as it was strange to meet one as 
had been beyond the next parish.” 

“I suppose,” I said, “that you can re- 
member the time before there were any 
trains?” 

“Me remember? I should hope as I 
could remember, just as well as you’re 
a-sitting there. It was in the second 
place as I was in, out at service, with a 
farmer’s family—a very nice farmer’s 
family they was—people that would 
keep their carriage nowaday, I’ve no 
doubt they would, and their pianner.” 

Punctuation of the old lady’s style of 
narrative is difficult, but probably the 
pause here is best represented by a full 
stop, for a new sentence began itself 
before the last found its grammatical 


termination. 


“That was out L—— way, where 
you was saying as you’d been on 
them wheels. We was sitting 
around the table—master and mis- 
tresses and servants used to sit 
round the table in the kitchen to- 
gether in those days to save lighting— 
we used to make the rushlights (there 
warn’t no candles in those days) from 
the sheep’s fat with a rush run through 
it when it was melted. That was five 
years before King William died, I re- 
member well; and master, he came in 
from market, and he set himself down 
by the tea-table and he says, ‘Dame’— 
that was to his wife—‘what do you 
think as I heard at the market to-day?’ 
And she says, ‘I don’t know, Master.’ 
And he says to me, ‘Girl! what do you 
think I heard? and I says, ‘I don’t 
know.’ And he says, ‘I heard as in 
foreign parts they has carriages as goes 
without no horses,’ and at that Missus 
she just put her hands into the air and 
she says. ‘There! It ain’t possible, 
Master.’ And he says, ‘It is possible, 
for they tells me as it is so in foreign 
parts, and, what’s more may be as 
you'll live to see it yourself too, here.’ 
And she says, ‘I hope as your head’ll 
never ache before I do see it;’ and if 
you'll believe me, before thirty years 
there was one of those carriages with- 
out horses, what they calls trains now, 
going past her very door on her own 
hired land.” 

It seemed to take one back a very 
long way, into quite a previous state of 
affairs, this scene of the farmer and his 
wife and the servant sitting together 
round the kitchen table by the light of 
one home-made rush dip, “five years 
before William the Fourth died.” 
That fixed the date very certainly in 
the lady’s mind. Eight shillings a week, 
she told me, was the laborer’s wage in 
those days. “We used to live more 
plainly then. Lisa [that was her niece], 
she wouldn’t look at the food as we 
were used to eat then. We never had 
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no meat hardly, unless it was Sundays, 
or maybe a bit of bacon; but mostly it 
was turnips or else potatoes, and bread. 
But I don’t know as we was any the 
worse for it. I think it’s good to live 
plainly. And we dressed in homespun, 
not in them things that is made out of 
a mill and comes in pieces the third or 
fourth time of their wearing’’—this 
with immense scorn, for she has no 
opinion of most modern improvements, 
although holding “ediccation” in im- 
mense respect—“I had one homespun 
dress as I wore ten years, and then it 
wasn’t finished, but was given away to 
a beggar woman.” 

“But, I suppose,” I said, “you saw the 
picture of a train in the paper before 
it came to you?” 

“Papers!” she answered, in scorching 
scorn of my ignorance, “there wasn’t no 
papers in those days. Leastways the 
farmer folk never saw no papers. Lords 
and ladies, maybe, might have had 
them. We didn’t see so much as a 
square inch of paper from year’s end to 
year’s end, and if we did see so much 
as a square inch it was treasured up 
like, and put away like a great curi- 
osity.” 

“But what did you light 
with?” 

“Straw, to be sure—straw and bits of 
sticks. Wood fires, you'll understand. 
There was no coals in those days, ex- 
cept in the towns may be. We never 
had no coals in farmers’ houses. And 
another thing, it’ll maybe surprise you 
to hear we never had—that’s soap. 

“What, no soap?” I said, conscious of 
classical quotation; “but what did you 
do then? How did you wash the 
clothes?” 

“Wood ashes, bless you; wood ashes 
in a trough [pronounced to rhyme with 
“bough”]. You’ld put the clothes in a 
trough and strike the wood ashes over 
them, and then sloush the water over 
them; and then wood ashes again, and 
sloush them again, till they was clean. 


the fires 
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There was n’t no soap. You see I’ve 
changed them wristbands.” 

This observation thrown out without 
apparent consequence across. the 
‘stream of narration, was reminiscent of 
a former conversation on occasion of a 
visit a few weeks before, when she had 
said suddenly, with her characteristic 
abruptness, “How do you like my 
dress?” 

I had said what was but bare truth, 
that it was a marvel of neatness, every- 
thing about.this old lady being spick and 
span, in her person, her cottage, and all 
belongings. 

“Well, I’m glad to hear you do,” she 
said, “I don’t. I don’t like to think of 
these wristbands being so shabby,” 
holding out her thin wrinkled hands for 
me to see them. 

I was slightly shocked. I had not sus- 
pected my old friend of so much per- 
sonal vanity. “You do not see a great 
many people here,” I said, by way of 
saying something. 

“’Tain’t that,” she replied, with blight- 
ing scorn again. “Do you think as I 
eare for the people, even if there was 
any? ’Tain’t that, but it is that when 
the good Lord takes me I couldn’t bear 
for Him to see me with the shabby 
wristbands.” 

“Oh, but I don’t suppose we shall ap- 
pear before Him like that,” I said, 
“with the clothes we're in now.” 

“We shall,” she affirmed with convic- 
tion. “Ah, you’re young. You don’t 
understand. But I’m old, and I’ve been 
thinking it all out, and that’s how it 
will be. We shall appear, you in that 
sailor hat you are wearing, and me in 
these shabby wristbands, just the same 
as the things we was wearing when 
we’s took.” She wagged her head from 
side to side so sapiently, it was impos- 
sible to contradict her. “I’ve been a 
hard-working woman all my life,” she 
added simply, “and I couldn’t abear for 
Him to find me shabby when I’m 
atook.” 
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“But He wiil know how hard you’ve 
worked, Miss Bredon,” I said. 

“Yes,” she admitted, “may be. But 
He might forget.” 

Perfectly charming and very touching 
is the simplicity of the poor folks’ faith. 
It all presents no difficulties, no prob- 
lems to them. Its value for the com- 
fort of their lives is incalculable. It 
more than makes up for all the lacks 
and hardships; which after all, are not 
lacks and hardships to them, because 
they do not recognize them. 

We turned then to a little reading of 
“the Word.” “I read it by myself, you 
know, sometimes,” she said, “but it do 
take me so long. A whole day it do 
take me to read a page of it, and there’s 
that Lisa,” the little niece who came in 
to do her chores, “she do read it off so 
peart. But I do like your reading of it 
best—not that I understand it all, but 
you are able to explain it to me.” 

“Ah, but you are old, Miss Bredon,” 
I said, “and I am young, as you have 
told me. I think it’s you that ought to 
be able to explain it to me. You’ve had 
so much more experience.” 

“Ah, but you’ve had the ediccation. 
It is a wonderful thing, the ediccation. 
Well, good-bye. Come and see me again 
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whenever you've a mind to. I’m al- 
ways glad to see you.” 

A mighty deal this for the old lady to 
say by way of welcome or invitation. 
It had been a hard, self-sufficient, self- 
respecting, plucky life—a life that had 
left the old lady with little disposition 
to blandishment now that it was draw- 
ing to its close. She was not neighbor- 
ly—of too independent a spirit and too 
brusque a manner to be a social success 
in her class; and social success was the 
last thing she was likely to make her 
aim. It was a life that was a veritable 
triumph, for all that. The cottage, the 
china, the “burry,” and the wristbands 
were a triumphal crown of achievement 
considering the beginnings from which 
they started and the absolute single- 
handedness of the struggle. To me she 
remains delightful and unique, a link 
with a past time, “five years before 
King William died,” and with another 
class of life no less remote from our 
own than that date is remote. I visit 
at other houses where they receive me 
with more “style,” more powder, more 
footmen and the rest of it, but I do not 
know of one other house where I get 
such good entertainment from my host- 
ess. 

Horace G. Hutchinson. 
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Mr. George Meredith’s forthcoming 
volume of verse is to include several 
new poems. 


Mr. Bret Harte has the unusual dis- 
‘ tinction of being reckoned both an Eng- 
lish and American poet. He figures in 
Mr. Stedman’s “An American Anthol- 
ogy” and also in Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 
“The Oxford Book of English Verse.” 


Happily a divided allegiance is permis- 
sible in the world of letters. 
‘ 
A curious production of the youthful 
Ruskin was sold at auction the other 
day at London. It had for its title 
“The Puppet Show: or, Amusing Char- 
acters for Children, with colored plates 
by John Ruskin.” It consisted of thir- 
ty leaves small octavo, with fifty-seven 
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original drawings in colors. The manu- 
script was written when Ruskin was 
between nine and ten years of age. 


No less than three biographies of the 
late Lord Russell of Killowen are in 
preparation. One of them will be from 
the pen of Mr. Augustine Birrell. 


The Chaucer window recently un- 
veiled by Mr. Alfred Austin in the col- 
legiate church of St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark, is not a large window. The Acad- 
emy describes it as a single-light lan- 
cet window in the north aisle of the 
nave, and uniform in size and style 
with the adjacent window dedicated to 
Bunyan, and with the windows in the 
opposite aisle commemorating Philip 
Massinger, John Fletcher, Francis 
Beaumont and Edgar Alleyn. Shake- 
speare and Spenser share a larger win- 
dow between them. Appropriately, the 
Chaucer window is very near to the 
tomb of John Gower. 


A book sure of a welcome is the new 
edition which Little, Brown & Co. pub- 
lish, of Annie Payson Call’s “Power 
Through Repose.” Of all the disserta- 
tions, lay and learned, which the last 
ten years have given us on the use and 
abuse of our nerves, none have met 
more general acceptance than hers. She 
understands her subject, and writes of 
it sensibly and moderately, and without 
either verbiage or mysticism. The prac- 
tical suggestions which she makes are 
excellent, and the emphasis laid on 
physical as an aid to mental relaxation 

_gives them a concreteness which is very 
comforting. The three fresh chapters 
which this new edition contains will be 
eagerly read. 


Hervey White’s “Quicksand” is more 
than a “novel with a purpose’’—it is a 
novel with at least five purposes. Ob- 
viously it is a psychological study. But 
should one call it a study of heredity, 
or a study of bigotry, or a study of 
blighted love, or a study of the life 
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founded on a lie, or a study of morbid 
growths of family affection? It shows 
failures with no successes, disappoint- 
ments unrelieved by hope, a picture all 
shade, with no light. It is improbable, 
overwrought, inartistic. It is unfair, 
unwholesome, depressing, horrible. And 
yet one cannot deny it a power very 
much beyond the common. Once grant 
Mr. White his premises, and his conclu- 
sions are irresistible. Given such a 
vampire will as the mother’s in this 
wretched household, such a faith to feed 
it, and such natures for it to prey upon, 
and the tragedy would be inevitable 
which he describes with so grewsome 
detail. No doubt there are lessons to be 
learned from books like this, but it is 
to be hoped that there are few who 
need them. Small, Maynard & Co. 


A story which carries its hero from the 
court of Louis XIV into the war of the 
Spanish Succession, then over seas to 
Louisiana, and on to the Mexican fron- 
tier, need not lack for incident or color. 
When one has the art to infuse these 
with genuine human interest, as Alice 
Ilgenfritz Jones has done in “The Chev- 
alier de St. Denis,” the result is a book 
decidedly above the average of histori- 
cal fiction. In its main outlines the 
chronicle of St. Denis’s career is au- 
thentic, and the novelist’s imagination 
has supplied merely the detail which 
Serves to make distinct a personality 
whose picturesqueness could scarcely 
be exaggerated. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Penelope’s Experiences” in England 
and her “Progress” through Scotland, 
as narrated by Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, appear from the press of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. in a holiday edition, 
embellished with more than one hun- 
dred drawings by an English artist, Mr. 
Charles E. Brock. Mr. Brock has the 
advantage of personal acquaintance 
with the British and Scotch types 
whom Penelope and her companions en- 
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countered, and he pictures them with 
such fidelity and‘drollery as greatly to 
enhance the delightful humor of the 
narrative. Text and sketch taken to- 
gether, are irresistible, and one must go 
far to find a tale of travel more good- 
humoredly whimsical and entertaining. 


A society known as the Oriental Text 
and Translation Society has just been 
founded at London with the object of 
providing for the publication of some 
of the more important Oriental texts 
preserved at the British Museum. The 
subjects to be dealt with include the 
Bible and its versions, ecclesiastical 
history, liturgies, ancient homilies and 
polemics. No text will be published 
without a translation and introduction. 


“To read, to buy, to own, To quote, 
to lend, to lose—’ One instinctively 
drops into parody as one eyes the tempt- 
ing volume which The Century Co. 
have made of “Dr. North and His 
Friends.” It is larger by a third than 
when it appeared in serial form, and 
every page of the extra one hundred 
and fifty is welcome. The slender 
thread of romance which runs in and 
out among the chapters scarcely weaves 
them into a story; they are: still rather 
a collection of brilliant bits of essay- 
writing, touching almost every interest 
of modern life. The book is not one to 
be read continuously, but taken up, 
dipped into, enjoyed with a friend and 
laid aside as the mood serves. There 
are more than superficial resemblances 
between Dr. 8S. Weir Mitchell and the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 


‘The “Essays, Letters and Miscella- 
nies” of Count Lyof N. Tolstoi, which 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish in 
their new edition of the author’s writ- 
ings, are almost autobiographic in the 
disclosures which they make of the real 
heart of the man. They discuss a great 
number of social and political questions, 
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war, intemperance, poor relief, religion, 
morality, government, science, industry, 
—and all with that intense sympathy, 
that strenuous conviction, that burning 
desire to make human life better and 
happier which are characteristic of the 
writer. Impracticable enough his reme- 
dies for modern evils appear. Most 
readers will have to. stop far short of 
his conclusions; but no one can go with 
him far along the lines of reflection and 
suggestion which he follows in this vol- 
ume without recognizing him as a 
strong and sincere spirit who, if un- 
equal to the task of making the crooked 
straight, is at least a magnificent exam- 
ple of noble and courageous endeavor. 


The plan and scope of Mr. A. W. 
Jackson’s volume on Dr. James Marti- 
neau are indicated by its divisions: 
Book I, the Man; Book II, The Relig- 
ious Teacher; Book LII, The Philoso- 
pher of Religion. While the exposition 
of Dr. Martineau’s thought is both 
scholarly and sympathetic, many read- 
ers will regret that more space was not 
given to the biography proper, which 
occupies less than a third of the four 
hundred and fifty pages. Dr. Marti- 
neau’s influence upon his generation has 
been far-reaching, deep and inspiring 
beyond that of most of its teachers, and 
the desire to know more of the person- 
ality behind it is a legitimate one. But 
reserve on the part of his biographer 
would no doubt have been his own pref- 
erence; and, as regards the unfortunate 
difference with his sister Harriet, the 
most curious must admit its propriety. 
As they stand, the biographical chap- 
ters, if a little lacking in detail, are yet 
of great interest, certain characteristic 
incidents, like the refusal of the Regium 
Donum, and the controversy with the 
Orthodox clergy in Liverpool, standing 
out with especial distinctness. The vol- 
ume as a whole is of unusual quality, 
and should be welcomed by laymen as 
well as scholars. Little, Brown & Co. 





